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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of the Nogales (Arizona) dropout 
prevention program iras to include business, government , labor , and 
community groups in a collaborative program to provide intermediate 
and secondary schools with access to the resources of private and 
public employers. The primary objectives of the project were to 
achieve a 50% reduction of the dropout rate and to achieve a 75% 
successful placement of students in the target population. Two main 
activities comprised the project: (1) the student phase component 
which included work experience, career information, and career and 
placement services; and (2) the teacher-counselor component which 
helped guidance and counseling personnel become more familiar with 
the world of work. The report indicates that most of the objectives 
were met. However, it was the opinion of the staff that project and 
district counseling services had to be unified to better meet the 
needs of the students. The document describes the tutorial assistance 
program and presen^ts data collected during the project in the form of 
tables and graphs. (LJ) 
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INTRODUCTION 

Nogales Public Schools, in its quest to meet students' needs and make 
education relevant to everyone, as well as to offer every student the 
opportunity to succeed, ventured into an exemplary program to meet these 
goals. The final outcome desired was a happy, inquisitive student who saw 
school as a place where he would go to learn and have a pleasing experience. 
If we accomplished such a task, one could only imagine the positive outcomes 
for everyone in education. The following report addresses itself to our 
original plan, the changes that were made as we. progressed, and our accomplish- 
ments as well as our mistakes and failures- We rate our program as a success 
and plan to continue its implementation at district expense • 
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EXEOTLARY PROGRAM 
NOGALES PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

In the fall semester of 1972, the administrative staff of Nogales 
Public Schools came to grips with the problem of dropout prevention. It 
was decided after many hours of deliberation to attack the cause of our 
dropouts as we saw them, rather than spinning our wheels with the victim 
after the fact. Thus, our journey began with the inception of the 
following program. 



PHASE I 



PROJECT TITLE INDUSTRY AND EDUCATION COOPERATE TO 

EXPAND CAREER OPPORTUNITY A^JD AWARENESS 
FOR INTERMEDIATE AND HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

APPLICANT NOGALES PUBLIC SCHOOLS, NOGALES , ARIZONA 

LENGTH OF PROJECT JAl^JUARY, 1973, THROUGH JANUARY, 1975 



This project proposes a plan for the joint participation of business, 
government, labor and community groups in a collaborative program to provide 
intermediate and secondary schools in Nogales, Arizona, with access to the 
resources of private and public employers which are useful to career education. 

The primary objectives of the project are: 

1. To achieve a 50% reduction of the dropout rate. 

2. To achieve a 75% successful placement of students in the target 
population.^ 

The focus -Of this collaborative effort is to be an Area Education 
Alliance, including employers in Nogales, Ft. Huachuca, and Tucson. Through 
this Alliance various work-experience opportunities will be generated for the 
students in the intermediate and senior high schools. Teachers and counselors 
involved with the target population of students will also be afforded work 
experience and observation in order to update their knowledge of the world 
of work. Continuous career information will be supplied to the target group 
in conjunction with the above mentioned activities. 

The problem in Nogales is that there is an inordinately high dropout 
rate in the high school, and the area is economically depressed, as noted 
in the Office of the Governor FY73 State Plan for Vocational Education, 
Part II, page 15. The economy of Nogales, however, is in the process of 
expansion. Nogales employers have found the labor force to be underskilled 
and are anxious to cooperate with the schools in remedying this situation 
at the school level. This atmosphere provides an excellent opportunity for 
the Area Education Alliance to take hold, bringing about the sharing of 
resources required to alter the dropout and employment problem. 



* Placement is defined as work, advanced training, or a degree program 
related to career goals. 



INDUSTRY AND EDUCATION COOPER.ATE TO EXPAND CAREER OP?aRTUNIT\' AND 
A^V/'..m'E5S FOR INTERMEDIATE AND HIGH SCHOOL STUDEOTS 



II PROJECT PROBLEM 

Despite obvious social needs, the public school systems 
in Ar.3rxc3 continue to graduate -more and ir.ore youncl people with little 
or no relevant occupational skills, and too many without the basic 
education necessary to absorb training in a participatory democracy, 

Sidney P. -Marland, U.S. Commissioner of Educabion, puts it 

this ways: 

Ji*lJe cannot risk longer this bitter experience 
of perhaps 50 percent of our young people black 
and white — completing school with a euphemistic 
'''gen3ral' education that has no relevance to col- 
lege, little relevance to job entry, and no rele- 
vance 'whatever to the young person in school. The 
emergence of the comprehensive high school, pro- 
perly defined and implemented, carries the ultimate 
solution to this problem. Among the radical chan- 
ges that may derive, if we truly mean to take the 
problem seriously, is the feasibility of having 
every high school student engaged for at least a 
semester in a gemaine work-study program giving 
' ' dign.ity and worth to v;ork in its largest sense. 

Somewhere down this road the tern ^relevance' may 
find its place in the high school program, 

The responsibility for this lack of relevance in the school 

rests both with industry and education. For too many years the 



'^See "AT.erican Education,^* page 4, Januar;/- February, 1971, Office of 
Education, U.S. Dep2r'::.v.ini of Health, Education, and V/elfare. 
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private sector has lefty^ education up to the ''experts," v/ith 

COii^iunication between people in the world of vrork and people in 
the schools b^ing all but non-exist: jat . Educators, in turn, 
have nurtured the opinion that "only the 'experts' know v/hat's 
best," thus furthering separatism. 

The outcome of this communication gap can be seen in 
rising welfare costs, continued cyclical poverty, chronic undererjiploy- 
ment, and widespread disaffection with the economic system among the 
nation's poor and minority groups. 

Today public education is at the crossroads. There is cla- 
mor on all sides for "improvement" in the process. Unfortunately, 
this outcry for change^ is seldom accompanied with a viable, relevant 
program. In Arizona, most, if not all, of the school districts are 
actively seeking ways to provide students v;ith more and better oppor- 
tunities for career preparation. Increased involvement of the private 
sector is essential to the realization of this desire. 

The time has come for the" public and private sectors to pool 
their efforts and resources. The private sector m.ust be asked to dedicate 
more of its resources of people and facilities to the prevention of social 
problems. Public and community organizations, as employers, also have 
a*big rolb'to play. The interest of these potential employers V/ill . 
be generated, most assuredly, by self-interest and by finding a good 
fit between organizational expertise and resources related to specific 
social and environmental problems. . For example, organizations employ-- 
ing large numbers of people are interested in attracting and retain- 
ing a competent labor force. For them the social problems of employ- 
n^-ntj r:ulcur-.\lly different or ■J.f.srd'.viataged people, and oducr.ticn aro 
of vital importance. Herein lies the rationale and foundation for 
cooperation between the v;orld of work and the schools. 

Specifically, the problem in Nogales is as follov;s: 

1.. In this community, where 85^- of the population 
identify with the Mexican-American culture an--.' 
3d-j of the families are classified as economical- 
. ly disadvantaged, there is an inordinately hi^h 
drop -out rate am^ong students. 
2. The locrt.1 eco::omy 1 i; e.:p'.iadin:.; at a rapid rate 



• i>ri! thi skilled Ic-b-jx* force neeJod to nan the new in- 
dustries falls far shore of the supply. 
3* Alzh'jt'.j"; ::hc local ozonoxzy is erqpandinji, the No^.^.los 
s.roa is still priniarily rural, with r.any student:^ 
leav!/^ '-hj area v/ithout the skills tc find V/ork in 
metropolitan centers and thiis adding to the problems 
Df undorer.pl oyr.ent and undorer.plo>T:ent in t!:os? areas. 

The needs of industry and business in the Nogales corjnunity, 
combined ^vith an underskilled. labor force, provides an excellent oppor- 
tunity for public and private employers to begin working with the schools 
in order to make the local educational process more relevant to current 
and future needs. (see Figure i) 
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• • III i-SOJHCT GOALS A^:D OBJECTIVES 

A, S>:Lj-3:it Phase 
X' ♦ - -*•' 

a. To help yovsig people see tne practical applicatioTi 
Qf hi^h school curriculu.-a* i,e. to persono.lly ob- 
ser^/a the ways in which reading, ^-nriting, arithrae- 
tic, as vfell as oral lang'iage skills, are applied 
in a vide variety of jobs. 

b. To show students that work itself is basically good, 
and that it offers an opportunity to parfom useful 
and meaningful tasks from which one can obtain per- 
sonal satisfaction and personal growth. 

c. To acquaint pupils with the fact that the world of 
work is changing and that there are very few jobs 
requiring a strong back and a weak mind. Further- 
TTore^ to show, them that businesses require a good 
basic education as a part of normal employment 
standards . 

d. To provide an opportunity for students to observe 
, and to talk with people at vv'ork who are reasonably 

^. close to their ovm age. 

e„ To halp underachievers see that school is relevant, 
i.e. those students without definite goals, includ- 
ing the potential drop-out — the students who have 
the montcl ability to achieve but are not doing so. 

f . To provide an opportunity for selected people in a 
private or public organization to contribute part 
of tTioir tine toward the education of young people. 
Experience clearly shows that participating employees 
belisve in tho program and admire their employer for 
making: it possible. Experience also demonstratos 
that the productivity of these . employe35 is not ad- 
versely affected. On the contTary, the enthusiar,m 
gen..-'rated by che program results in th;3ir "making-up'' 
the ti-^e spent with students. 

g. To hii.lp the drop-out find work. 

ERIC 10 
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2. Per romance Objectives 

a. Terminal 

(1) Firty percent reduction- of the drop-out rate 
in target population • 

(2) Sevsnty-fiye percent successful placement: of 
students in target population.* 

h. Process 

(1) Students v/ill deruonstrate a rp.ore positive atti- 
tude of self as measured by pre- and po5t--tests^ 
Ohio Vocational Inventory Survey and the New 
Mexico Student Opinion Inventory. 

(2) Students will demonstrate a positive response 
toward subject matter. Data will be collected 
on a Likert-t>'pe scale, developed by the evalua- 
tion team. 

Teacher-Counselor Phase 

•* 

1* Goals 

a. To acquaint educators with the overall aims of Career 
Education. 

• To provide opportunity for close observation of jobs 
■ and free interchange of information. with employees, 
c. To establish meaningful relationships between curri- 
culum ani skills needed on the job. 
d* To introduce participants to the financial facts of 
the businesses . 



*Placc:;r.ent is considered: work; advanced training; or degree 
program related to career goal. 



e. To break down traditional false images about the 
world of work and the v;orld of education. 

£. To r-iTi educators with better ^ updated inf:)rTnation 
vhlch they car. uso in the counseling, of students. 

2. Performance Objectives 

a. Educators ^illl dea-.onstrate skill in relating curri- 
c^iIuJIl to the requirenents of employment* 

b. Educators will der.onstrate a more favorable attitude 
towards the business coKimunity, 

c. Businessmen involved with the project will demon- 
strate an increased positive attitude towards educa- 
tion and educators. 

d. Educators will collect and disseminate , up- date 
' career information to students they counsel. 

IV, ACTIVITIES 

This project outlines a plan for joint participation of bus- 
iness, government, labor and community groups in a collaborative 
program to pz*ovxde intenp.ediate and secondary schools with access to 
the resources of private and public employers that are useful to 
<:areer education. 

The primar y goals of this project are to 

(1} Achieve a 50% reduction of the drop-out 

rate in the target population, and 
(2) Achieve a 75^^ successful placement of students 
in the target population after graduation, 
through involving all sec tors of the area — private, public, 
and government — in the educational process. The focus of this 
involvement will be a voluntary organization called the; Area Edu- 
cation Alliance (AEA) .2 \ . 
The propose J project 

(a} contemplates that the unv;ritton code of superior 
status to a college degXv^e per se is an old trad- 
ition and is less rel.)yant: than in the past^ and 
thc'/z all forms and levels of odUwatlon should bn 
accorded e';ual status > 
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(b) 13 responsive to the fact that ''of the nci-e th^^n rSO 
* million people gainfully en;plo^ed in ^ the United"* 

States, only 11*^ work in occupations requiring a 
collese dei.;ree.''^ 

(c) provid'js for new and changed eiDohasis on other types 
of educacioHj such as technical, business; sale.s^ 
jaech-inical and industrial . 

(d) attempts to change the image of "vocational educa-^ 
tion" to "career preparation," 

(e) aims to involve many more intermediate and secondary 
school students in career preparation than is presently 
th^ case, and in the process help educators v/ith the*' 
problem of relevent curriculum, 

f?) provides an excellent vehicle for the private sector 
to improve student, faculty and administrator under-- 
standing of the economic system. 

(g) is designed to accomplish these broad goals by heal- 
thy, relevant interaction- betv;een people engaged in 
the process of formal education and people in other 
institutions in the community. 
The project is based on the assumption that 

(a) interaction between thi^ world of Kork and students 
should be concentrated in the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth grades, with some program elemDUts applicable 
to other grades* 

(B) if the interest: of students in tlie process of their 
ovm education Is not captured by the time they enter 
senior high school it is too late. 

(c) society has a "second chance" v;ith your.h at the time 
in their lives when they arc leaving childhood behind 
and becoming youag adults. For them^ the doorr> to 
perception are swinging open and their curiosity 
about the ^^-orld and th^ir place in it is developing. 

2This approach has been used effectively for the past six years in sevoral 
California citiei. 

^Qitoted from HIGHLIGfrrS ^ a publication of the State Education Department, Bureau 
*of Guidance Albany, New York, April--May, 
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(d) none/ alone v;on't do the job. Instead of providing 
iiiod^5tai;;ounts of money and '^things** such as brochure 
instractional materials, motion picture filns, otc, 
employers must get their people and their facili'cies 
involved in the educational p.:ocess. 

(e) the individual student must ultimately take charge 
of his life in m.eaningful and acceptable ways if he 
is to become effectively engaged in our society. 

(£) sustained, collaborative, organdzational comJidtment 
(in contrast to tem.porary individual commitment} 
must be obtained from both business and education. 

(g) any program agreed upon should be capable of systema 
tic evaluation and must measure the educational im-- 
pact of that program on students, 

(h) '-an effective organization to provide the interface 
between business and education is essential. 

(i) organizational commitm.ent tends to be self-renewincr 
if successful process and product are accomplished, 

Tna project consists of two primary activities: 

(1) Student phase 

(2) Teacher-counselor phase 

Student Phase Components 

1. Vferk-E:cperience Education 

This is a cooperative effort (Area Education Al- 
liance) between the Nogales schools end private and 
public employers of Nogales, Tucson, and Ft, Huachaca, 
to give students an opportunity • to discover their oc- 
cupational interests and aptitudes by observation and 
by actually performing work in a variety of occupations. 

There are four types of work-experience education. 
Each is related to the others, ;mt is distinctive in 
its" primary objective. 

a. Exploratory Vtork -Experience Education 



Providos the stud'5nt with o.n cprjortunity for ob- 
servation and supervised participation in a variety 
of occupatiior.s . He systematically sampleis con- 
ditions of work in t!ie work location itself^ and 
T>ycjiv'-^.r, school credit for successful parcicipation 
tut' no pc'^-y. This is a part of a Career Education 
^prQ';^raa^ as it provides the basis for an informed 
caroer choice. Students do not replace paid em- 
ployees. 

b. Vocational V/ork-Experience Education 
Provides specific (hands-on) occupational pre- 
paration for entry into selected vocations • The 
student is given part-time employment within the 
occupational area of his vocational program at 
school and receives pay and school credit for 
successful participation. If a student is not 
enrolled in a vocational education program at 
school, he may still participate in vocational work- 
e:cperience provided that his occupational goal is 
that for V/hich he is receiving on -the- job-training 
through participation in vocational work-experience 
education. 

c. General V/ork-Experience Education 

Offers maturing experiences for youth through super- 
vised part -tine einplo>Tnent as part of the -total 
school progi-am. It helps to develop desirable at-^ 
titudes and promotes understanding of the relation- 
ship bet',;e-5n formal education and job succcs'-:, Thir- 
part-time work need not be related to tlie 5p':;icific 
occupational goal of the studsnt. Tae student re- 
ceives pay and school credit for successful parti- 
cipant ion. ^...w.... . 

d. Job Placement: 
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provides continued involvsment with students who 
hav.. opted out o£ school (drop-outs) to assist 
the:-: to gain succors f-al entry to the world of wo^-lc, 
through job placenvsnt, job s-.-.nervision, and school 
credics if desired. '„ 
This nrcjact proposes the distribution of studenfis r.n'.onr •' 
the first three types of v,-ork-experionce proj-.rans, eind 
lowering the' age of the participating students . Because 
"exploratory" work-experience does not involve pay or 
the employer-employee relationship, it is proposed that 
this program receive much greater attention than it has 
in the past. Here an opportunity exists to involve 
v-ouns people in a 5uper\dsed program with school credit _ 
and with relatively little cost effect on employers. 

Generally, students involved in vocational and 
general work -experience programs will be in the ninth 
and tenth grades - preferably starting in the freshman 
year and continuing in the program through their senior 
year. It is not comtemplated that employers need to 
"create" jobs for such students which would be in add- 
ition to normal force requirements. The project does 
require employers to earmark some intake jobs tx) be filled 
by two students, each working half-time. Additionally, 
such students could share one job throughout the sun-mer 
• iconths between their jur.ior'and senior year. Depending 
upon- individual performance,- work -study students could 
be ofe-Tsd full-time perrr/.vnent employment upon t;-n'Iuation. 
.Here again, employers need to plan ahead to assure them- 
selves that they will have valid full-time job opportuni- 
ties for graduating work-study students. 

Staffing for internal coordination by employers de- 
pends upon the number of students involved and the t>-pe 
of program, i.e., e:-:plQ.ratory, general and/or vocational. 
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In the case of snraller organizations v/here relatively few 
students would be enrolled, internal coordination can be 
handled v/it.iout need for the full-tir.e assignnient of per- 
sonnel; In organizations able to accomodate larger nurr.- 
bars of students, it r.a7 be necessary to assigrx full -tine 
responsibility. 
2. Career Information • . 

The second component of the student phase is Career 
information. This consists of face-to--face contacts be-- 
tween volunteers from private and public employers and 
students. Such representatives from the world of work . 
will supplement the activities of the professional gui- 
dance and counseling staff in the field of career pre- 
p^iration. Professional guidance and counseling person- 
nel^ are for the most part, too few in number, too busy 
providing academic counseling or dealing with behavioral 
proble.iis, and too often lacking in the practical exper- 
xenc^ necessary to counsel youth in career preparation. 

"A recent calculation for one of the nation's 
largest school systems indicates that a stu- 
dent receives an average of about one hour per 
year or individualized counseling in jianior 
high school and two hours per year in senior 
high school, making a total of nine hours over • 
the six-year span.'' 

The representatives from private and public employers 
who assist the professionals will be engaged prim.arily 
in the provision of information about careers and in^ 
coordinating off-campus contacts between students and 
the world of work . _ • 
3, Career and Placement Center 

An important concept in effectively coordinating 
the student phase is a Career and Placement Center. 
The Center will make it possible to coordinate and im- 
plecmnt the four basic elements of the program. The 
Center will bo directed and supervised by a project 
director with g;udance and counseling experience. It 
will be stairf'd by volunteers from public and privat".e 
crnploye^j and a fnli-time careor-co-nisolor tluc to the 



The volunteors provide ijiforr.a'rlon on careers 

and career preparation to individuals and groups 
&f stv.dents. Ti:a counselor v;ill coordinate V/ork- 
Expc:rience Education projrains, classrooni visits and 
tutoring, and will help on Vocational Education 
prograr.s. 

A mobile team or volunteers will travel fioni 
school to school on a scheduled basis to provide the 
services needed. 

Some school districts have already nade substantial progress to- 
ward the provision of more and better information about careers to 
counselors and students. Project VIES'/ (Vital Information for Edu- 
cation and V/ork) which started in San Diego County^ California, has 
now spread to more than 30 counties in California and to several 
other states. It provides general and local facts about jobs, and 
utilizes modern techniques including microfilm and data processing 
to disseminate such facts. Santa Clara County initiated a program 
called Occupational Exploration Program, v/hich is designed to assis 
in both education and career planning. Data is collected from em- 
ployers and provided to administrators, curriculum developers, tea- 
chers and counselors who are thus batter equipped to relate educa- 
tional planning v;ith careers and to counsel students on career 
development plans. 

The Center will also work v;ith recent drop-outs to 

help them gain entry to the world o£ work. ' 

B« Teacher-Counselor Phase 

The evidence is that the great majority of vocational 
education teachers and educators engaged in guidance and 
counseling have had little or no personal experience v;ith 
the v;orld of work . 

This phase contemplates several measures to overcome 
this dexici':-ncy. These include: employment of such educa-- 
tors during the summer in jobs related to their teaching 
specialty; workshops during the summer to provide educators 
an opportunity to spend several weeks observing the work 
operations of a variety of public and private employers; 
and the subsequent developmcint of curriculum material r:^.- 
lated to the observations and work experiences. 
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EXEMPLARY PROGRAM 
NOGALES PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
FINAL REPORT 
1974-1975 



The project was subniicted to the State Department of Education 
and was approved in January of 1973. By the time the funds were 
received and a staff hired, it was early April. Even though many potential 
dropouts were identified and the first activities accomplished, X v/ould 
consider this to be our first mistake. The time to follow through 
on most of the identified potential dropouts was not sufficient. The 
following data was collected in April and May of 1973. 

Identification of Target Students ; 1972-73 

During EY72-73, one hundred ten (110) eighth graders were idcintifiad 
as potential dropouts. The basis for judgment was teacher opinion and 
standardized test scores. From the list, a program for assistance was 
constructed for each student. Strategies used included testing, tutoring, 
world of work experience, and job placement. 

Of the one hundred ten (110) students identified in IT72-73, fifty 
six (56) are now classified as dropouts in FY7A-75. This is a rate of 
fifty-one (51) per cent. 
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EXEMPLARY PROGRAM 
HOGALES PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
FINAL REPORT 
1974-1975 



PHASE II 



The sunimar of 1973 was spant planning how to best bring services 
to one hundred ten (110) identified potential dropouts. It was decided 
that a job placement position be created and filled to help all the 
students who needed to work in order to remain in school find part-tima 
jobs. This strategy was highly successful, as indicated by the following 
placement profile. 

1973-74 

Students placed in job and 

work-study 106 

Mr. Frank Morales handled job placement in FY73-74. Students were 
aided by the service as either work-study candidates, or part- time x^orkers 
in local industry- In addition, students were placed in Coop classes at 
the high school, providing both high school credit and part-time pay 
opportunities . 

PHASE III 

A position of dropout counselor/retuedial teacher was created and filled. 

This person's main job was to literally track down any student who was hav-ing 

difficulties in his studies and was on the brink of failing; counsel and 

offer any type of reniedial help necessary to enable him to become successful. 

The dropout counselor/reTtadial teacher profile is as follows. 

Eighty six (86) studentis identified as needing remedial ]:elp. 
Forty eight (48) were helped to s;ich a degree as to nake them 
successful in their classroom work. 
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Even though our main goal didn't change, our strategies did, as 
Indicated by the following project plan for school year 1974. 
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GC:iL: 

.,..^o achie-ze a fifty p„'rc uic (50-5) r-duchion in tho clrco-out rp.te 
>^ ar.'J to ac'hi.-.ve i;v3-:ii:i^-rui placea-.^nt of Gtu;:.ont and adult parti- 
cipants froui the Nogalas School District's Numbar One (1) anr^ 
Ten (10) . - 

1.0 OBJECTIVE 

During F/Y 1974-75, a centralized counseling center v/ill 
ba established at Nogales High School to provide the 
following services: 

a. Identification of potential dropouts. 

b. Ona-on-one personal counseling.' 

c- Diagnostic Academic Testing - Pre-test, Post-test, 

d- Preventive Counseling - Self -awareness, motivation . 

e- Work/Study Growth Experience. 

£. Student Management Free-Enterprise Activities. 

g. Job Placement. 

h. Career Orientation. 

i. College Information and Placem.ent. 
j.. Orientation to High School and College. 

Student Tutorial Advisement Center. 



JkCTrvJ^ITIES 
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l.-l.l Compilacion of needs assGSsment run 

F/Y 1974. Identify one hundred (IGO) 
eighth grade students through the ad- 
minis cration of Deinos "D^' Scale and 
faculty evaluation. 

1.1.2 Provide personal one-on-ona counseling 
services for all students grades seven 
thorough twelve through the availability 
of four trained counselors. 

1.1.3 Provide diagnostic acaciamic testing 
services to program participants and 
all riogales High School sophoraores and 
seniors to measure academic achievement, 
placement and need through pre and post 
tcs ting- 
le 1.4 Provide a Preventive Counseling Program 

through thc^ services of four trainid 
c.::':'^ ielors zzvl to devs^loo stud:" ' t ' 
self-av/'iro':ess of his capcibilities , 
pocv^ntial and responsibility as a student 
.and citizen. 
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1*1 • 5 Davalop a Work/Study Pro:;rara to provide 
prograni participants v/±tli experience an/.i 
training in the I-vorld ol Work v/hile at Lend- 
ing high school • 

1.1*6 P'^velop a student-managed Free Enterprise 
Program to provide students v;ith World of 
Work experience at Wade Carpenter O'unior 
High and Nogales High School. 

1.1.7 Provide program participants with job 
opportunities within the district and 

• ' coiTcaunity which correlate with the 

participants' career objectives through 
the services of a trained job placeraent 
officer, familiar with the community, 

1.1.8 Hake available all career information 
including the fifteen career clusters 
from the Resource Center to orient and 
guide students in career choices. 

1.1.9 Provide students with the services of 
four trained counselors to disseminate 
information on colleges, programs, requirements, 
seTTvices, and financial assistance. 

1.1.10 Provide students with services of resource 
personnel to aid in the completion of all 
college placement and financial assistance 
forms . 

1-1.11 Provide Wade Carpenter Junior High Eighth 
Grade students with orientation sessions 
and pre-registration to facilitate transi- 
tion to Nogales High School. 

1.1.12 Through field trips and speakers from 
Ari5:ona colleges and universities^ facili- 
tate transition of students to college life. 

1.1.13 Develop a Student Advisement Center Program 
at Nogales High School. 

1.1.14 Counselor and teacher recommendation of 
twenty (20) potential peer counselors. 

1.1.15 Three-week daily three hour training 
sessions of peer counselors by trained 
counselors prior to beginning to academic 
school year. 

1.1>1S Pe-::r~coun3elors particij^ate and intereact 
with high school students concerning or- 
ientation, mechanics of registration and 
d ther school activities , 
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2.0 OBJECTIVE 

During F/Y a CGnter for Independent Study will be 

estaoiisliad at Kogales High School to provide the following 
services; 

a. Tutorial Assistance Program for students and adults • 

• Perf orraance-Based Retrieval" Sysceru. 
c. Adult Basic Education- 

d> Si'^ecial ac?dei?.ic related activities for gifted ard 
handicapped individuals • 

Business designed instructional program for immediate 
jcb placeiaent, 

f • On-going acti^^ijties for human development as related 
to adniinistrators, teachers, and student population. 

g. Resource Canter for the development of interdisci- 
plinary career, academic, and bilingual materials. 

h. Citizens' Advisory Committee. 

ACTIVITIES 

1.2.1 Develop materials for the purpose of inter- 
viewing and selecting peer tutors. 

1.2.2 Identify tweni::y-f ive (25) peer-tutors through 
application , interview, and recommendation 
forms-. 

1»2.3 Provide a Pre-service and In-service Program 
and schedule in-service on a monthly basis-. 

1.2.4 Offer t\itoring to satisfy oral English re- 
. quirament to High School Juniors and/or 

Seniors. 

1.2.5 Identification of tutees through faculty and 
counselors at Wade Carpenter Junior High and 
Nogales High School. 

1.2.0 Coordinate assignment of tutors and tutees 
to Satisfy program and course requirements. 

1.2.7 Evaluation of Tutorial Program through ques- . 
tionn^ires, attendance, progress in subject 
matter. 

1.2.3 Provide counseling services to enrollees in 
Adult Basic Education Program at Mogales 
Public Schools and Community Centers. 

1.2.9 Kal^ve available all facilities, ma tar Lais and 
equii/Ciant to Adult Basic Education enrollees • 
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1.2.10 Resaarch employm^-int opportunities in Nogale: 
School District Service Area, 

1.2.11 Administer Kud-.-^r E C-^neral Interest Gurvay 
to '^i::.J.2 Carpenter Junior Hi^jh Gchool Eiglith 
Grade Students indicate lack of care-c»r 
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irvc3r-:^5t as shown by Dezc.os "D** Scale Siirvay . 



JL,2.12 AcLr.iniscer Kudar DD Ocupcitional Interest 

Sunday to Mogalas High School Students, Adults 
and Dropouts a 3 requested by counselors and 
faculty. 

1.2-13 Contact businesses for On-che-Job Training 
Opportunities . 

I.'2.i4 Develop instructional programs as required 

by business employer for structure of train- 
ing program. 

1,2.15 Administer Training Program to participants 
and/ or employees . 

1.2 •IS Provide supervision and Retrieval System on 
- job placement- 

1.2.17 Evaluation of trainees through use of A.T.S. 

Job Performance Scale and student reviews* 

1.2.18 Seminar on Management by results conducted 
prior to the beginning of the academic year. 

1.2.19 Resource cadres selected from districts will 
help staff as consultants on related activi- 
ties. 

1.2.20 Maintain and continue monthly Group Dynamics 
Sessions with staff, faculty and students. 

1^2.21 Prox^ide exposure to programs, sessions and 

workshops to staff and faculty through field 
trips and visitations^ 

1,2-22 Establish a Resource Center to make media 

ax'-ailable for students and adults at Kogales 
High School. 

1.2.23 Facility will be staffed and supervised by a 

faculty member responsible for the Independent 
Study Center. 

1.2-24 Materials shall be developed cind provided co 
meet the needs of all participants. 

1.2.25 Clientolo will be oriented and instructed on 
the use of madia and equipnient* 
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1 . 2 • 26 Di;j::;e:i;ination of in I'orm- 1 cion from the Rn-u^urco 
Center will be made available to the corrj::. unity. 

1.2.27 Effectiveness of Resource Center v;ill be thro':gh 
attrindance and a. subjectiv:-* evaluation in coun- 
Geling -sessions and by 5; tud-r^ntr:. . 

-4-25 
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1*2.23 A Ci-':i-en3^ Advisory Co::r!it::ee will be fom^rl 
to bi- repceoonted by stafn (ex-off icio) , 
teacher coiPiriuaiLy in^uibers , cippoirihod by 
S'v/ciool BDfird K3;:oerr:;, studeru^s", ap;:)0..lr;{:ea h^r 
Kog£il.3s High School students, 

1.2^29 Citi--eri-:' Advisory Corpjuittee v;ill serve in 

an advisory capacity to tha Progrc:.a Coordina- 
tor a.id Staff, 

1.2.30 Citizens^ Advisory Committee will set xueeting 
. arrangements as deemed necessary • 

1.2.31 Staff and faculty will design curriculum to 
meat- the needs of gifted individuals in the 
Nogales High School District. 

1.2.32 Curriculioia and activities will be developed 
for handicapped individuals in the Nogales 
School District. 

1.2.33 A Performance/Based Retrieval System will be 
identified and studied for iiuplementation at 
the Center for Independent Study at Nogales 
High School. 

1.2.34 Resource cadres composed of selected personnel 
will help staff and faculty identify Perfor- 
Eiance/Based Retrieval System as applied to 
Center for Independent Study. 

1.2.35 Pre-ser-vice and In-service Training Sessions 
to develop modules (learning packages) and 
supporting mediation designed to acco.-;rnodate 
students and adults. 

1.2-35 Curriculum Writer vzill be responsible for 
developing modules prei^cribed to students 
and adults assigned and enrolled in Center 
/ of Independent Study, 

1*2.37 Resource Center v/ill be used for module dis-- ' 
semination^ testing and scheduling learning 
acti^'-ities. 

1.2.39 Instructors i^xll be available to assist students 
and adults as facilitators and managers of 
ins truw'tion, 

1.2.39 A Retrieval System of the progress of tlu^. students 
and adults will be maintained. 

1.2.40 Ev-iLuation and effectiveness of Perf ormance/:M:;ed 
Retrieval System will be determined on the student's 
progress and completion of the moduLos recentioci 
and attendance • 
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EXE^tPLARY PROGRAM 
FINAL REPORT 
1974-1975 

Most of the objectives were met in the FY74 school. year as 
demonstrated by the following report. As you read this report, you 
xjill note that, even though the objectives were met, the staff W£is 
still not satisfied with the results. T^rtly? Because it was felt that 
this project and the district counseling services had to be unified 
in order to meet the total needs of the students. This point was 
quite evident by the number of (other) students who received services 
via the counseling center.. Another problem that had to be faced were 
the results of the Demos "D" Scale used to identify potential dropouts, 
(see attachment A). 
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tJogales .Gxani.p.lax-y Proj'-r.;r. 
Kogale53, Arizona 
1973 - 74 

°f the Nogales Exemplary Project during July 1, 
1973 - Juna 30, 1974. a j u.^ -j uuxy j., 

A. Three hundred fifty (350) eighth graders frjin Wade 
Carpenter Junior High School v/ere surveyed using the 
Deinos "D" scale (questionnaire used to identify, poten- 
txal drop-outs) , (Sea Attachmant A) 

^* Potential drop-outs in Wade Carpfenter Junior 

.. High. Scnool m the Nogales School District #1. 

C. Visited programs and projects in the state for consul ta- 
txon on developing a program in our district to reduce 
tne drop-out rate. 

.!>. Introduced "Free-enterprise" concept as a pilot program 
. aTi.Wade Carpenter Junior High School. 

E. Assigned a community member experiences in construction 
to introduce and expose students to the "World of Con- 
struction" . 

P. Provided career information to identified potential drop- 
outs and special education students. 

G. Assisted faculty members at Wade Carpenter Junior High 
Scnool and Nogales High School with resource materials, 
rererences, resource personnel. 

H. Instrumental in the development of program for the centT-al- 
ization of the counseling services at the High School. 

I. Provided assistance to graduating seniors, drop-outs, 
collega trans rers, and past graduates in their transirici 
to a pose secondary institution. 

J. Assisted approximately one hundred ten (110) stud^^nts in 
obtaining financial aid from post secondary institutions. 
(An astiaa ted $200,000.00 may be obtained in financ-^al 
aia ror these students if th-y complete processing their 
i..ucorj.als and attend th3 institution of the-.ir choice) . 

K. DavGloped and implemented a tutorial program for students 
xro". tne Nogales School Districts #1 and #10. Special 
Education students vrere also assisted, bv our Tuto^i-^i '' 
Progr>":m. . " ' 
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.Ir. • Exposed faculty nerabers frora boLh Junior and Senior High 
Schoo?-s to alternative programs to enrich their curricu- 
lum offering. 

M. Worked in obtaining coirunitment for coordination of all 
programs and services for the total student popuJ ation 
of the district. • 
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Jlogalas Exemplary Project 
Kcgalas, Arizona 
1973 - 74 



Recoir.-nsn.dation on the operation of the project for 1974-75. 

These are recommer^dations for meeting the objectives of the 
project as developed and funded by the Department of Education, 
Dxvisi-on of Vocational Education, Exemplary Programs. 

1. Recognize the need to centralize all the counseling ser- 
vices at the High School. Staff members should also have 
knowledge of working v;ith the disadvantaged and who indi- 
cate an honest coirmitment for service, to them. Commitment 

... and communications ability are critical. Counselor student 
load should be shared as much as possible by all the staff 
in order to service all students. 

Counselors should not be assigned to extra-curricular 
activities, classes, or responsibilities that will obstruct 
communication with the counselor. 

The district should also commit itself to the project 
coordinator and the project objectives and activities. 

2. Be aware of the various changes in financial aid programs. 
Encourage counselors to attend sessions or v/orkshops v;hich 
provide resources of information required in servicing all 
students. 

3. Maintain a close comanunication v/ith all faculty members on 
the progress, problems, and activities of _ all students 
through a retrie^/al system. Disseminate information, lit- 
erature, m.aterials to the comj:nunity on the services provided 
through the Counseling and Independent Study Centers . 

.Conduct orientation sessions for students, parents, and the 
com;iP.unity on testing,- requirements . .for graduation, college, 
and/or technical institutions, financial aid programs, ?;tc„ 

7/1: sg 
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GOAL: 

To iciciitif 



tf>j crop-due rate th- -hnr-r^.J .'^''^ ^'""t re luc h ion ir 

tno "h.nd.-oa" world o.: uo^i exper^ence^?''''^"' Pl^^^-^nt into 

sSS^f'LertijIed S^^^'^'n''''^ ^^^^tn grade 

evalu::tio-n asp^-enc^L d^ "^^^ Scale "and faculty 
J-nior High School ^ntviS^Z^fn' Carpente/ 
V7X11 be given caree^ info^r^^tion ^'^^^'^^^'^^ ^"^ 
occupational clusters as on fifteen (15) 

post testing with criterion iefS ^^^^^^^^^ Pre and 

^-L-L-t-irxon rexerence test, 

(A. ) Activities 

1-1.7 opportunities to interest target students 
. " ProviSei ?or o^"^?'^^;"^'! Clusters will b! 
resource speakers. <=^^eer eaucai:ion 

to faculty meEerra1"w;de'?a?o°:;^ resource speakers 
source speakers conduc tef pJesonStTo'"" ■ °" 
inent. Business Administratio? S Law-Enforce- 
trol and Prevention and mil?"; Horciculture, Drug Con- 
Career Counseling SenSfr s'ia- ^^^"^ 
vxding presentations? ;rlen?ftion''"'^^f 
career opportunities at w^S^ ^ ' ^"'^ avrarenass in 
Nogalea High School! Carpenter Junior High and 

1.1.8 Opportunities to observe wor'-'er^ in 
(i)) occupation cluster- wTft ^^ 
for one hund-ed tlnnf • > Provxd-J 

through Sn~sl?e in^t tS.^ -tuaants 

m^citutions via field trips, 

our prograra activi?v"l\''R'^i-,.i''^°''?'''^^ during the winter, 
-anted a pilot prog;;.''^;^^ .p^.^^^^"^^^'-^^^' ^^^P^ - 

to provide st.^dents V7i th ro^T,...\A <=on-Gvt 
occupational areas. Facul?v experiences in various 

visited various dist-j"tS ^^^^^inisrrators , and staff 

programs v;here a varietJ cf °~ developing 

b-. exposed. devnlo;era;Kd ^'-^'^^^^^ could 

Junior High and Senior MgrSchSo^^?'' Carpenter 

1-1.9 Corr;pilacio:i of shi'-'r-n'- -i-- 

of intention of o-r; ' P^-'Pose 
•-cion Ox concinumg their education. 

one hundred twen ty'^tf^n? "^''t^ ^las-ses. approxin. to7. v 
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co;?.pan.!.os uncli-.c the dlri^ccion of i^.rs. honey Moralr-i:-; cind 

Ji?.c:k Bec'rc, Art: and Indus tricxl Arts respectively. 
Tiie two coippaaieG foCiU-ifid v;ere *'The Mini-Nursery Co,'*- 
• cr»:l "The .Ecoiogy Box Co." Students foriaed their ov;n 
corapanies, studied stocks and bonds, bought and sol'.i 
shriros oZ stojk arrong corr.p-any einpTo;/ees. One comp.-.My 
sold one hundred seveaty-iiye (175) shares of stooJ: 
Q 25 i per r^hare. The students learned math a:L: • ap^;l j od 
to the businosi;; v/orld- The cc:?.pany raembers .^'.luJied 
botany; pian!:..S/ soi"^.:;, f ertilizors , tcrupBrature:-' r/^ 
other information in reference to terrariuras. There 
was extensive motivation throughout the school and 
coTiuunity. Next year, a similar x^j^og^^^^^ will be offer- 
ed to the students. 

As a result of this brief experience at 
Wade Carpenter Junior High School, the effect v;as carried 
into the High School and the staff of the Special Needs 
Program at the High School began to make plans for two 
coiP.panies for the next academic year, 1974-75. 

These companies were to be developed and 
coordinated into our new approach toward servicing 
students. Through our Centralized Coxmseling Center 
and Independent Study Center, students will be offered 
different alternatives to remain in school and gain a 
worthv/hile experience. 



II. GOAL: 



To provide and achieve a seventy-five (75) per cent successful 
placement of students in the target population through "hands- 
on" work experience and simultaneously achieving a fifciy (50) 
per cent reduction of the drop-out rate. 

2» Objectives • 

2*1 During F/Y 1974-75/ students in the ninth grade in 

Kogales High School v;ho v/ere identified as potenti.nl 
drop-outs in F/Y 1973 will have the opportunity to 
sample and determine their interest and ability in 
performing worker tasks in tv/o occupational clusters^ 
as evidenced by "hands-on*' vzork experience placement 
within the Nogales com.munity as v/ell as by feedback 
from the employer utilizing the "Job Performance .Scale'' 
Fonn and student evaluation placement utilizing a self- 
rating scale. 

(A.) Activities 

2.1.4 Student applies for work expori-'^nco 
oppor tun i cy using the Ap t i tudc T-^s t 
Service Application For Employment Form. 
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2-1,5 St-.ident has ^iiaulated intr^r^ 



G-a position by p.tr cicipaL.uig parer.t or 
comiaun lev ^ riamber . 



Since v/jre^i unable to obcain o-.:r oiarloy- 
ment forms to be used in Activity 2.1.5, studonta were 
not able Lo cjain thio ezrpuri^^nc^ throuvjL parent::; or 
coairr.unity in3TTvb:-^r3 , 

Tho activities listeii belov/ v/ero not c-.- 
chiGved v;ich tl'ijj ninth graders because of the foiicving 
factors: 

* a. As stated in the previous activities, 

funds v/ere not available for bhc neces- 
sary materials. 

b. Fuel shortage required a change in the - 
program activities. 

c. Agreement from High School Administration 
that target students v/ould be counseled 

V and placed in various job opportunities 

by the counselors and job placement 
officer. 

d. Lack of cooperation by some teachers and 
counselors in coordinating programs to 

• • service target clientele. 

(B.) Activities 

2.1.6 Student is assigned to hands-on employer for 
one hour per v/eak for tv/elva (12) v/eaks . 

2.1.7 Student meets with Career Counselor for one 
hour per week in continuing small-^group 
discussions focusing on evaluating the com- 
plete v/ork experience including job attitudes, 
work traits / and skills necessary. ' 

2.1.8 At completion of twelve (12) week placement, 
participating parent or community meiober 
evciluates student through use of A-T-S. 

Job Performance Scale and reveiws evalua*'.ion 
with student. 

2.1.9 At completion of twelve (12) v/eok placement, 
student evaluates himself through use of 

A.T.S. Performance Scale. 



III. GO:\I.: 
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To^establish a Resource and Consultation Cr:nter to provid'.j target 
clientele with in.forma^ion on careers, occupations, ci-nd nducatlonal 
oppor canities in an effort to achieve the soventy-fivo (7tju) pec 
cent successful placament and experience in the "hund:i-on'' World 
of Work and the reduction of drop-outs. 
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Objor.-tivoo 



3.1 0-r.-lng F/Y 1973-7-1, a P-nov C-ntor will bo t-vt-Mi-:'-.-.--! 
to^n-'ke r._';iLc; available to lu-nL- th- demands for sp.:."ific" 
ay..x^r-T/..;ior._concerai-:ig tb;^ ncodo o;; the proi-_cL cl.i -iceJu. 
T.ie avail aoj.lity oc the Resource Center will also p-ovjclc 
iaCo.:.n\at.ioa to Lhj_c-j:;ira-raity. SLaff niembcvci; v;lll ntan Ll.c 
ce.-.ter to provide iurorrria tion and consultation on career- 
op;;- or t-; nit i-js . 

(A^) Activities 

3*1.4 Ccpr relate the use of the Resource Center 
with han-d3-on v/ork vvcperience includiaq 
job applications, qualifications, education, 
or skill required. 

At this point, the Resource Center has been 
utilized more by seniors who were searching for assistance 
m Identifying careers, interests, and institutions- which " 
would provide the education or training -for their goals, 
vfe assisted them in locating resources, materials and 
requirements on their choice of educational goals. The 
entire srarf v;orked v/ith each student in comoleting 
applications for admission, financial aid, and scholar -- 
snips. Let-ters of recommendation, request forms, health 
. .. reports, affidavits, transcript requests, summer prograxii 
literature and referrals v/ere managed by our staff. 

We serviced one hundred thirty (130) Seniors. 
At the time of this report, one hundred eighteen (IIS) 
had been adir.ittod at the institution of thei^ choi'ct- 
sixty-seven (G7) had been funded through ti:e financifil 
aids o.cfice for approximr.tely One hundred thi--tv-four 
tnousand ($134,000.00) dollars. Thirtv-five (35) addi- 
_ tional students who qualify will be receiving on the aver- 
age or Exgnteen hundred ($1,800.00) dollars each per year 
roc another Gixty-threa thousand ($63,000. 00) dolJ a^-s ' f or 
an estimated total of One hundred ninety-seven thousand 
(^;.i97,000.0G) dollaro in financial aid from a combination 
or^ funding GOurces;..-BL-;0G, 3E0G, Cv;3P,-KDSL, FISL, 
Scnolarships, Campus Employment, ITursing Loans and UniT^er- 
s.'.. tj Loans. 

3.1.5 Resource Center will oe open and available 
with staff me.-ibers during" the evening for 
communi cy m.embers .. 

The service that v/e v?ere providina fo-^- sti'- 
dents at the high sctiool, especially our seniors, quickly 
f ulcered irito the coromunity. Word of m.outh ccr.munica t.i.on 
attracted iormer students, past grad'\:ites who had v 'vr.r 
attendei colleg;' anl drop-outs. Pnrrjnts b.-c- co v - --n--^'^ 
and involved in assisting their colloge-bouad young adults. 

F.3cau--.e mamy of the students had jobs d-;rircr 
to.c- day, v,-e .-p-ned our facility and continued our sprvicr^s 
during the c-v-ni.ig, o:ten until 9:00 or 10:00 ? , ^ . 
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3.1.C Dis^^i2i:ij.tion of inforiaation £ro.:i tao Re 
the coni:7iL:nl c^^ 



scu^cr=i fjjnl::^.: will b.j riac:::i co Jc^Ludoii du, 
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Tiie host method in dissoininacinc/ intOT.->nai-i on 
on oiir servicci: ::nd tho Resource Ceiifcar was cor:du-r bv" 
th-a^sarr-.e sfc-cd^nts v;ho were receiving ths serv^ --a ^: our' 
f <i.'-j i.lit/ and staff. We also wrote articles for c'r Iocs' 
po^V.or^to pubiiph. Our staff corresponded recjuiarlv wirh" 
al.L oi: our scudents. 

3.1.7 Use of Resource Center and consult iti on w.i 3.1 
' • be provided for coTai?.unicy ir.eaber.-: and oth-.rc 

interested students. 

Students, parents, past graduates and drop- 
outs became aware of the service and materials available 
ac our _ Resource and Counseling Center. We were available 
to provide the same service we were providing to the other 
students , 

3.1.8 Compilation of attendance data on the utiliza- 
tion of the Resource Center. 

On our Addend'Jin for Fiscal Year 1974-75, v;e 
provided you v/ith an unduplicated number of Five hundred 
fourteen (514) students serviced by our facility and our 
program. This count did not include twenty (20) teachers 
and an additional twenty (20) parents. 

^ - 3-1.9 Evaluate the effectiveness of the Resource 

: Center for target students through attendance 
and subjective evaluation of counseling 
sessions. 

The students who attended the Resource C'-^ntef- 
were responsive to the materials, equipment an:l infoa no- 
tion v/hich v;er provided. Faculty raembeT-s referred <-tu- 
aoncs to the Center for research and consultation. 

The ef f ectiv.--n;-j3s of our orientation and 
counseling sessions were very positive. Studencs continued 
-co seel-c our services and assistance. We concluded rb-i^- 
• -or once, the students had a place and people who v.;c 
concerned _ and interested in- them. Students have lacked 
tnxs service m the past and it is for this reason that 
vra cevelcpea our Centralized Counseling Center v/hich "wrij 
be m full operation n^^-xt during fiscal year 1974-75. 

3.1.10 Evaluate the effectiveness of a R--r;our-o. 
Center for CL..Tni.uni ty m. ■[fibers . 

Our contact with the c;o!r.munity cam- thjouqh 
our students wh^^n they involved their parents. ?ace;its, 
in assisting their young adults b.:ec:me aware of cy^/ v--- 
were me-^ci.--.- their needs. Thov consistantlv Cv'Iod .s-"^ us 
9^. ^"-^ a;;sist:uieo. Often our stafc'f has been praisjd yv the 
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\'J-ock we have done for all sLudenhs, 



IV. GOAL: 



assi^?J;'o ■o'-^^'^^ special Services Programs with tutovi.l 
motivation noccssary to academic success. ^^^^^-"-^^ ana 

4 . Objec civ'es . * 

4.1 During F/Y 1973-74, target students from the eiahth and 

identified for tutoring. Volunteer 

bn;^?n2r;:n'f"'^'^-'^^^r^-^"" and.co:a..unity nerubers will 
trained and assigned to assist target students a 

K-^rvTsf f ""t^-^ assigned^o coordin^^e, 

supervise and evaluate the total component. 

(A.) ACTIVITIES 

Refer to the attached copy of the Tutorial Program 
Lvaluation Report. 

V 

(B-) PROBLEMS/ASSISTANCE NEEDED 

■ . ^^r"- ^^c^ted counseling position which v/as never 
tilled, v/as detrimental to the outcome of the 
• .. objectives of the project. There ^.as 

c. xacx o^ cooperation on some of the activities 
This project should be an intrinsical oart of ^" 
the Guidance and Counseling Department". 



(C-) ' EVALUATION 

There was a need for our project to become in 
"^^Zf.r working with the seniors. Administrators, 

-acuity, suudents and comm.unity members reacted very 
favoraoly on how wer worked with students. The out- 
come or our services have resulted in the unification 
centralisation, and coordination of prograi-J ^it an 
errorc cc service the total student population. 

SECTION II. BUDGET 

^^"S^f ?c,?^°^ °* expenditures and balance ' 



to June 30, 1974. 
SECTION III. COr-ulUfllTY INVOLVEMENT 



The com.uunity became involved when students made tbn^ aware 
or the services we ware providing for their young adSlL!? 



SECTTO--I IV. • CEUTi..i:\L COMMSMTS 




Tne now direction of the .project has nroven eff->ctiv-' 
More ccachers and ad.ain ' atrators have''becoma in-iA-^lved' 
wici -:ae activibie:. of the project. A program to sc^^-y = ...-^ 
Students m the dL,.trict will be impi...:u4ntod during ^ur"' 
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Pisc.-l Y.^av 1974-75. Coxnlinued contact and coinnunicaclop 
IS ii-a:Lataxn--K. -wLch the Exemolary Program Soocialirft. 
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74~J-:?-S0 3 . 
tT0G-\L^3 E/.=:yi?LAD.Y PP.GJirjT 
Car2v:r CouniJ^iincr Cenc:-.;r 
1973-74 

The C-irser Counsel iny Center (Exemplary Project l^i~E'^-GQ3) im 
xv.ndecl to lower th- dron-ouc rt^te in the Morales -Fublic SchooJ:; . 
Cr-j ni^-choc. oz arop-ou: pr.:vi:.it.io.r. usacl by the proiecf- in F/'^ 7J~7^'. 
wa£ r.;ia forrrction of a Tutorial Service. Through the usa oi thLj' 
• s^^vice, xc v/as noped that the potential drop-out with acadenic 
proolens would recoiva one-to-one help, improve academically and 
rcp..iin xn o^t-ool. Tne success of this program v;ill not be knov'n' 
uncxl regis era txon. Fall, 1974. 

The Tutorial Assistance Progra.m developed through the Mogales 
^Keir.pxary _ Project, also v/orked with the Special Education Prograrr. of 
the dxscrxct vve provided students to v;ork directly with the Special 
Educarxon Instructor and the target students on a one-to-one basis 
as v-;ell as group - tutoring, 

V7ith the cooperation of the Bilingual Progr^Ti of the district ■ 
scudent tutors were co-pensated for their tutoring time until the ' 
r-anas were _ withdrawn due to a conflict with the Special Education 
Psychoir.etrist-Psychologist, im.olying that tutors were not qualified 
to u-utor Special Education Clientele. , - 

The tutors were chosen primarily from the Junior and Senior 
Classes at Nogales High. School. Faculty referral, self-referral and 
tne list of Identified potential drop-outs were the basis used to se- 
lect tutees. 

All tutors v/ere e;.:pected to successfully complete an aoplication 
procedure. This procedure consisted of: ' , " ~ 

1. Application Form . . 

2. Class Schedule Card 

3. A Personal Interview 

4. At least two recommendations of .classroom tef-.chers 
xn the subject area chosen by the tutor. 

(Forms attached^, Exhibit A (1-6) , 

Students reco.Tmonded without reservation by the interviewer and 
one classroom teacher v/ere chosen as tutors-. 

rr.-^,^ ^ two-week Pre-service Training Program was given to the tutors. 
Tnis program included: 

1. Deu.onstraticn of ability to make up an acceDtable 
pre _ and post test in reading or mathematics'. 

2. Availability of Resource Per:;op.nal and m.aterir/' 
within the district v/ey made known. 

3. Discussions and demonstrations of different 
methods of teachi.ng reading and mathematics. 

^ . ¥^rz cf'-'-r-J-'^tioa of the Training Program, students w-re a^^i^igned 
to ina..>v,auai otuasnt-v to tutor at the grade level and in tr - subt-^t 
area of ta-aic choice. - ■ ^ 
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To be effective in tutoring, the tutor .must successfully prepare and 
organize materials, initiate and direct discussions, explain and simplify 
the subject for the tutee. As these activities involve the skills of or- 
ganization and successful and directed oral expression, one tri-mester Eng- 
lish credit for "Oral English" (a requirement for graduation) was offered 
to the Seniors. It was felt by the English Department and the Administra- 
tion of Nogales High School that the skills taught in "Oral English" class 
were practiced daily by the tutor. Therefore, it was considered the equiva- 
lent of this required course. 

It is very evident that in order to service., suplervise and control att- 
endance of both tutors and tutees that there is a need for a centralized 
facility, a Tutorial Center, equipped with materials, literature, audio-vi- 
sual equipment, etc. in order to provide a program which will be effective 
for the total student population. 

Tutors were evaluated twice during the last tri-mester by the teachers 
of the tutees. Evaluation was based on attitude, responsibility, attendance, 
knowledge of the subject and the ability to explain. (Exhibit A-4) • Stu- 
dents receiving "Oral English" credit recieved their grades based on the-, 
evaluation forms. The grades were given by the Chairman o.f the English De- 
partment and the Tutorial Coordinator. 

However, the Program had only one major flaw. This was poor attendance 
on the part of the tutors and tutees. Toward the end of the tri-mester, 
attendance dropped as end-of-the-year activities inpreased. Even though it 
had been impressed upon the tutors to call or notify the teachers, tutees or 
the Tutorial Coordinator in case of absence, few made any attempt to do so. 
This was the main complaint of the teachers involved in the Tutoring Program 

The tutor's knowledge of the subject and his attitude toward both the 
tutee and tutoring and his ability to explain were considered exemplary by 
the teachers. The teachers also reported that the tutee 's attitude toward 
school was changed considerably in a positive manner. 

At the inception of the Program, it was thought that tutors and tutees 
V70uld V7ork in a one-to-one relationship. Hov/ever, some teachers felt that 
the tutors could be used more efficiently in their classroom if they worked 
with small groups, and/or helping the teacher answer individual questions 
which might arise after the introduction of a new skill. 

General statistics of the Tutorial Program developed and implem.ented 
on January 25th, 1974 . 

1. Number of students v/ho applied or who were recommended as potential 
tutors. 

A. Sex 

Males 4 4 

Females .... 36 

B. Age 

19 8 17 27 15 6 

18 ...... . 24 16 13 14 2 
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C. Total IMerribor oE Tr.tor3 Assxgnad: 

MrliOo 31 

Fecrala^. 27 

Total 56 

Sv-bjaccs TLitorod; , 

Englioh 5 

Rc^ndiag , 13 

Special Education 10 

^ ESI. . . . _ , 4 

1-1 ?. c h t^r?,."?. Lies 14 

Social Studies » . . . 2 

Biology 3 

Elen, Subjects 2 

E. Participating Schools and Number of Tutors Assigned: 

A. J. Mitchell 11 

Lincoln 1 

Sacred Heart := 1 

Mary Welty 1 

Wade Carpenter Junior High 18 

Hogales High School 25 

Total Hours Tutored in Four Months of Service: 

Total Hours 987 

G- Approxinate nun^ier of Tutees Serviced: 

Tutoes Serviced ... 190 

(Definite statistics are not available on the tutees due 
to the variety of methods in v/hich the tutors were util- 
ized by the instructors; some one-on-one , small groups, 
different* groups , etc.) 

EVALUA TION : The true effectiveness of the services that v;are pro^' 

vided for these students v/ill not be reflected if this pro- 
gram is not continued. Some evidence of success v/as the 
attitude that teachers reported on the tutees tov/ard school 
and their classes. Tutees reported how xauch m.ore comforta-- 
ble they felt after demonstrating some success. 

Studont tutors also felt rewarded bec^.use they v/ere 
reaching some students; they v/ere playing an iniportcint role 
in the success of the tutee in his particular discipline. 

Ic is extremely difficult for teachers to reach all 
students, especially in an environment v/ith so many cultur- 
al, social and economic dif f erenc^^^s , that a Tutor.^p.l Pra.,)rt*r 
is vitally nc'-ded to accomT-'xlate those who may be or get 
deprived of cin educa ti'::»n, 

a^ GO y-I EiMDAT IONo: The Tutorial Assistance Program, im.plament'.rj on 

J^nxi.:\uY 25th, 197 4, will require (1) a centrali:ied 
location v;ith essential materials and eq'iip-.eat to 
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facilitat.- le::rn.lng to students recon^m-ra.-,-- i.-^ ^/--,. 

xn tucor:.n.-j through the English i>-. v..-;^^. ^' tu^o.V ".ri" 
^oo in tu.u.,Lng v/.fcn air emphasis on responsibility. 
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EXHIBIT A 



iN-SErvVicE Ti^r.i:-:ixG 

I. ConciauancG of Pre-Scrvice Training 
A- Metinods of Teaching 

1. Group Sessions . 

^ b-. science 
c. . language arts 

2. Individual Teacher Help 

II, Attitude of Tutee 

A- Group Sessions to Discuss Problems 
B, Individual Teacher Help 

III. Evaluation Fonas 
A. Development 

1* Self-evaluation by tutors 

2. Tutee Evaluation, 
a* attendance 

attitude 
c» .academic 

3, Prograzn Evaluation 



Time: One Hr. K-kly. 
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EXHIBIT A-1 



TUTORIAL PnOCI^Aj'l 



PRS-SSRVICE TRAINING 
I* Pre and Post Toscs 
A* Purpose 



1* Pre- test - to discover skills the t^jcee ha.j n.nd 

V7hat he lacks , 
2m Post-test - to discover if any progress has been 

inad'e in areas that have been reiuadiated by tutor. 



B. .Ponp.at 



!• Examples 

2. Exercises on making up tests using teacher's 
editions of books in subject area* 

Quiz 

1» Open book, take home test of pre and post test, 
after tutee has been assigned. 



Ix* Basic Skills List 
Purpose 



1, To check off froin pre-test the areas where, reined ia 
■ ti-on is nc-cessary, - 



Sx^icaples . ' . " 

a* give copies co tutors of lists frora grades 



1 through 6 in math and English. 



12 n Methods of Teaching 



A. Purpose 



!• To Ttiotivate tutors by innovative teaching methods, 
using basic skills test* 



B* ?orrr.at 



1* E::riT?.plcs by coordinator and speakers from diCferen 
5;:b jec t areas : 
a* Reading 

English (i.ncluding E3L) 
.c« math 
'^"^'9^. sclenco 

• others '40 



C. PrGsontation:; of teacb i has^r r.^in- v ^: 

^ ^cu>a.c S/.i3.i.s, by the: tu^.or. 

iV, Resource Material 

1- Lib rr^v'^ 

a. High School 

Jr. High School 

2. Career Counseling Center 

3. Progr-.;Ti Coordinator 

B. Pomat * ■ . * 

1. Tours 
2- Speakers 

Class Assignments 

V. Resource Personnel . 
A. Purpose . 

■ • 1. Explain availability of resource personnel 

a. librarxan 
. teachers 

bi-lingual project- personnel " .* 

VI. Teacher Cooperation 

A- Purpose ' - 

1- Subject area teachers of tutG<- * s rp<^-.o-oc:o 

of prograTT). on tutee's - response to effectiveness 

-3- attitude 
b. attendance 

c- acadejiic achievement . * ' 

Evaluation form m.ade bv rntn-rc. ^cr . • ' ' 
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CAIIEER COUNSELING CENTER 
Tutorial Assistance Program 
Nogales, Arizona 



EVALUATION OF TUTOx^ 



E:aiIBIT A-2 



TUTOR EVALUATION 



(Mama) 



Date 



Circle One 


Excellent Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Knowledge of Subject 


1 2 


3 


4 


Ability to Explain 


1 2 


3 


4 


Attitude toward Tutoring 


1 2 


3 


4 


Attitude toward Tutee 


1 2 


3 


4 


Responsibility 


1 2 


3 


4 


Attaad,ance 


1 2 


3 


4 


Preparation 


1 2 


3 


4 


Patience 


1 2 


3 


4 



V/OULD YOU REC0>n^I5ND KIM/HEi^ AS A TUTOR FOR NEXT YEAR: 
YES NO 



CO^e-SriTS : 



(Signature) 

Return to: Ms. Medlen, Coordinstor 

TUTQRIAI. ASSISTANCE PllOGRAi-I 
Career Couu.-jr»llnii; Center 
(Mailbox in High School Office) 
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TUTORIAL INTERVIEW 



ACE 



GRi\D]j 



Exhibit A-3 

PREF. 



Do you have your own transportation? Yes No 

Valid Arizona Driver's Licence? Yes No 

Why do you want to be a tutor? 



Do you think you will be effective as a tutor? Why? 



Hov do you intend to find the instructional level? 



By what methods do you intend to present your subject^ 



Ifliat would you do if : 

A. Student refuses to do any homework or study at home- 



B. Student tries to avoid work by starting conversations with you- 



C. Student seems to be trying his hardest but simply cannot do the 
work you have presented to him. 



RECOMMENDED: YES 
CO>i:'IENTS : 



NO 



INTERVIEWER 



STTBJECTS TO BE TUTORED: 

SUBJECT (in order of preference) ; GRADE LEVEL PREFERENCE TEACHER PJ 
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EXillBIT A-4 



CAREER COUNSELING CENTER 
Tutorial Assistance Program 
Nogales, Arizona 



TEACHER REC0M2'[ENDATI0N 



Date 



Dear 



name has been given to us as a 

potential tutor in » He/she has given your name for 

a recommendation in this subject. Could you please fill out the form that 
follows so we may more carefully appraise his/her qualifications? Thank 
you. 



Circle One 


Excellent 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Pear relationships 




2 


3 


4 


Student/Teacher relationships 




2 


3 


4 


Responsibility 




2 


3 


4 


Academic Ability 




2 


3 


4 


Attendance 




2 


3 


4 


Patience 




2 


3 


4 


Ability to Explain 




2 


3 


4 


WOULD YOU PvECOMMEND HIM/HER AS A 


TUTOR? YES 




NO 





COMMENTS : 



Signature 

Return to: 

Ms. "Med lea. Coordinator 
TUTORIAL ASSISTMCE PROGM-I 
Carjser Counseling CentGr 
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€j \-y 3 



Phone 



■ I- 
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^Cfr.2ER COuMSSLI.VG CENTER 
Tucorial Assistance Progrc 
Nog?.leS;, Arizona 

g yroR's A P ? L I c T I c M 



• ? ... 



AGS: 



Ko. • Street 

BIRTHDATE : 



CJ-ty 



If working during semester: TYPE 0? WORK 

Last Seir^ester's G.P.A. _ Ovsrall G.P.A. 



^I-Iajor or Vocational Objective 



TUTOR ' S APPLICAT IO:; 

RXHiBi:'-- A-t; 



Da ta 



i'iic'dle 



PRONE 



Hrs. 
Per V/k. 



List courses couipleted and give the grade after each. 
^^Slish Grade .Reading 

^^^^ - . Grade Biology 

Science Grade 



Houie Ec. 



• ITur-.ber of years of college education: 



Grade 
Grade 
Grade 



• Vm^t are the s^abjects in which you feel best qualified to tutor? 



SUBJECT 



T2L\CHSR_ REFERENCE 



SUBJECT 



TK'^CHER REEERSNCE 



-.Tould T li^e to tutor- sixth Se^^/enth Eighth Fr. So. Jr. Sr. 
l^rnat languages other than English, do you: 

— Read 

CIRCLE TilS IIOaRS WHEM You ARE AVAILABLE FOR ^U^OPI-^^ ^ 
Monday ^ 9 lo n , ' ^ " ' 

^ ^'^--'^^ e • 3 10 11 t~2 i\ ' 



2 3 



ATTACHMENT A 



In Doco-TLbar 197''- aui instrument measuring rho c.ur..;.jI:itio.-i 
bstw-en attitudes tov/ard educ.-tion, school, parents aiid teach -rs, 
and th3 r>ocential of dropping out, v;as adruinistercd to 8th grad'„- 
students in the Junior High School. The results, v/hich are 
grapliically sue:.- iri zed, indicate that these stixdeatr^" plac- a high 
value on education and school but view teachers quite negatively. 
The res-alts are particularly significant v/hen compared with a 
reference group of incarcerated juvenile delinquents. The average 
student is even ncre negative than his peer who has been deteriraned 
to be a social deviant. The prevalence of dissatisfaction with 
tlie teaching staff vras not related ho the level of educational 
attaininent. 

■ ' Eighth Grade Educa tion al Goa ls 

Jianior High 
Senior High 
uixnior College 
Dni varsity 



3 


I'S 


Total 


S7 






40 


13 'J 




1d5 


53% 


9 35 


l\o response 




2?; 


Total 




10 0 5- 



The students indicated a high level of aspiration both 
educationally and occupa tionally wiLli approxir.iately 6G"s 
Intoading to attend a 2 year or 4 years post hiyh school 
educational institution. Historically by the end of the 
sophoo-^re year, 9?; of the students have dropped out frora 
high school. It seeras that as the student progresses in 
school, he becoraos incre-.. Lngly sensitive to the' negative 
expectatiopj of the teajhixvj- faculty and corriaunity. H- pe.- • 
ceives the shod systeia as doterring rathei: than an imple- 
menting force in helping hire, a'.cain hin life's goals, iiis 
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1974-75 8th Grade 
SD12-y.RY 



AT-TIT[J^ES COMPAP-D WITH DROP-OfJT PROEiBILin' CU FOUR FACTORS 
50th PERCENTILE FOR FOUR FACTORS 

ATTITUDES TC'./ARD 



T 
E 
A 
C 
H 
E 
E 
S 



E 






D 


PSER3, 




V 


P 




C 


A 


S 


A 


R 


C 


T 


£ 


H 


I 


N 


0 


0 


. T 


0 


:n 


S 


L 



CHAKC3S 
OF 

DROPPG'G 
■QUT' 



VERT STROr 

STRONG 

EVEN 

SOME 

LITTLE 



Q 
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1974-75 8th Grade 
Sumnary 



ATTITUDES COMPARED WITH DROPOUT PROBABILITY 
ON FOUR FACTORS 



!00 



Attitude 350 
toward 
Peers, 
Parents 



(N:311) 



300_ 
25 0_ 
200_ 
150_ 
10 0_ 
50_ 
0 



53% 




LITTLE SOME ' EVEN STRONG VERY STROi-iG 



Attitude 300 
t.ox';ard 
School 

{N:311) 




0' 



LITTL 



SOME 



EVEN STRONG VE "-: STK. 
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•1974-75 8th Grade 
Sumiaary 



Attitudes compared with dropout probability 
on four factors 



Attitude 
tov/ard 
Peers / 
Parents 

(N:311) 




LITTLE - SOME EVEN . STRONG V.STRON^G 



Attitude 

tov;ard 

School 

'(N:311) 



350_ 
300_ 
25 0_ 
200 



150 




46% 


485 




100 










50 












4% 






2% 


0 


I - 
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LIT'ILE SOME KVEN STKOIJG V.STROMG 
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feeling of inadequacy are reinforcod, and after ropeaLod 
failure, ha leaves sschool in an oCfort t.o find succass in 
the vorld of work. Onco out of school, he finds limited 
opportunities du- to his lack of prGparacion. 

• In dctofaer 13 73, an instrmr.ent measuring the correla- 
tion between attitudes tov;afd education, school, parents 
and teachers, and the potential of dropping out, v/as adiainis- 
tered to 8th grade students in the Junior High School. The 
saEe instrurr.ent v/as adrainis tared again to the san\e group of 
students as 9th graders at the High School in February 13 75. 
The 8th grade results, which are graphically surranarized, 
indicate that these students placed a high value on education 
and school but viewed teachers quite negatively. The 9th 
grade results showed they still placed a high value on educa- 
tion^ less value On school, but viev; teachers less negatively 



Summary 

ATTITUDES COMPARED WITH DROP-OOT PROBABILITY ON 4 FACTOR: 
50th Parcentile for 4 factors 



ATTITUDES TOWARD 



T 
E 
A 
C 
H 
E 
R 
S 



D 

U 

c 

A 
T 
I 
0 
N 



PEERS , 
P 
A 
R 
E 
N 
T 
S 



S 
C 
H 
O 
O 
L 



8th Grade 
1973-74 



CHANCES 
OF 

. DROPPING 
DOT 



STRONG 
EVEN 
SOME 
LITTLE 



0 



9th Grade 
1974-75 



CHANCES 
OF 

DROPPING 
OUT 



STRONG 
EVEN 
SOME 
LITTLE 



o 
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SUMMARY - - - 

ATTITUDES COMPARED WITH DROP-OUT PROB^vBILITY ON FOUR FACTORS 



400 



ATTITUDE 
TOWARD 

TEACMSRS 300 

8th Gr. 250 

(19 73-74) 
K-345 200 

9th Gr. 150 
(1974-75) 
N-351 100 



350 — — 




LITTLE " SOME 



EVEN 



STRONG 



V. STRONG 



ATTITUDE 

T0;'7ARD 

TEACHERS 



400 



350 — 
300 — 
250 — 



8th Gr. 
(1973-74) 200' 
N-345 

150 

9th Gr- 
(1974-75) 100 
N-351 

50 
0 



59% 



Key 

t i 1973-74 (8th Gr.) 
E2ZZ1 1974-75 (9th Gr.) 
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SUMJ'IARY 

ATTITUDES COMPARED WITH DROP-OUT PROBABILITY OM FOUR ACTORS 



ATTITUDE 
TOWARD 
PEERS/ 
PARENTS 



I 



400 ~— 

350 
300 
250 



8th: N-345 , 
(1973-74) - 



9th: N-351 



54% 



(1974-75) 




11% jj% 



LITTLE 



SOME 



/ T TO. O < 



ATTITUDE 

TOWARD 
PEERS, 

pare:>'ts 



400 

350 



300 - 
250 — 

8th: N-345 
(1973-74) 200 



EVEN .STRONG- VERY STRONG 



Key 

I .1 1973-74 {8th Grade) 
F7777/2 1974-75 {9th Grade 



50% 



4 8% 



9th: N-351 150 f 
(1974-75) 

100 r 

50 
C — 



,1 



0% 




W777777A 

41% 



LITTLE SOME 



0?; 



EVEN STRONG VERY STROJiG 
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The coraparative results are particularly significant when 
cOi-.ipared v;ibh a ref Gr-i»nce group of incarcerated juvenile 
delinquents. The average student i^:* even more negative 
than his peer who has been determined to be a social deviant. 
The prevalence of dissatisfaction with the teaching staff 
was not related to the level of educational attainmor.t • ' 

Comparative Eighth & Ninth Grade 
Educational Goals 



8th Grade 9th Grade 

1973-1974 1974-1975 

Senior High 30% '30% 

Junior College 12% 16% 

Trade School 2% 1% 

University 53% . 50% 

Total 97% 97% 

Ko Response 2^ 2% 

Total To'o? 100?> 



Reasons given for dissatisfaction with the educational 
process fall into 2 categories: external (facilities and cur- 
.ricculum) and internal (personal inadequacies) . A }\igh cor- 
relation v/as found between feelings of personal inadequacies 
and poor academic performance . 

The students indicated a high level of aspirations both 
educationally and occupationally with ' approximately 55%--67% 
intending to attend a 2 year or 4 years post high school 
educational institution. Historically by the enCl of: tho 
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sophonore year, 9S of the student;; have dropp^^d out from high 
school. In the 8th grade, it seemed that as the student 
proyrosG in school, he bocaia^^ ixicreasingly sensitive to the 
negative expectations of the teaching f-nculty and cxv.T:::iu.-iity . 
As 9th grade.'.-o, the attitude toward teachers is iinpro\-ing. Ha 
perceived the school system as- deterring rather than an iraple- 
menting force in helping him attain his life's goals. In the 
comparative studies his feelings of inadequacy are reinforced 
and, after repeated failure, he leaves school in an effort to 
find success in the world of work. Once out of school, he 
finds limited opportunities due to his lack of preparation. 

Appendix has a tally of the corrmenfcs of the above 
questionnaire. The comments are supportive of the analysis 
already discussed above* . 

The 1970 Census of Population, U.S. Department of Cominerce, 
indicates that of the total population in Nogales over 25 years 
of age, 55. 5% have less than a high school education,, 43.5% 
have graduated from high school, V7ith on].y 9.1% having graduated 
from college. 

It appears that the Mexican- American lack of sufficient 
languages and reading skills in the instructional language dir- 
ectly affects his performance, his self --im.age , and his prepara- 
tion for higher educational aspirations beyond the local sc>,ool 
system. 

In order to upgrade the effectiveness of the E5AA program, 
and for input intio the preparation of this proposal, a survey 
to identify the highest priority ranked needs v/as made during ' 



1974-75. Those surveyed were: 

1) 54 cl.-iGsrooui teachers 

2) 54 in-itiructioaal aid?,3 

3> 1£ non-ESA?. cldssroom teachers 

4) entire ad.T.inistrative personnel 

5) ESAA staff 

The identified needs v/ere: 

1) Continued Teacher Tnservice 

2) Improvement of School-Coinniunity Relations 
. 3) Instructional Classroom Teacher Aides 

Other needs teacher participants perceive ESAA facilitating 
for them if funded for 1975-76 follow in order or priority: 
1) Spanish instruction for teachers, 2)' maintenance of the 
present administrative leadership, 3) a career ladder for 
instructional aides, 4) inservice for cross-age helpers, 5) pre- 
school education, 6) an evaluation program, 7) bilingual per- 
ceptual training materials for the remediation of special 
learning disability students, 8) a physical education program, 
9) instructional objectives, 10) teacher inter-school visitations 
and visitations to other cities, and 11) increase the liaison 
staff. 



EXEMTLARY PROGRA>i 
NOGALES PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
FINAL REPORT 
1974-1975 

PHASE IV 

In the spring of 1974, it was proposed that an Independent Study 
Center be organized to deal with some of the problems facing the high 
school, specifically, to establish a program that could help reduce the 
present dropout rate and the non-attendance rate. 

The proposal called for an Independent Study and Resource Center 
as an integral part of the high school, with a basic high school curr- 
iculum that would lend itself to individualism. One teacher would, at 
all tiTnes, be in charge of the activities, with the assistance of tutors. 

It was decided, furthermore, that a strong emphasis on career edu- 
ca-tion, job development, and placement should be made. In addition, the 
Center, although emphasizing aid to the potential dropout, should be open 
to the academically talented student. 

Physically, the Center should be separated from the high school and 
should be open to the student during the regular school day, with perhaps 
soma hours in the evcnixig, if desirable. 

The proposal for the Nogales Ey.emplary Project for Fyi974-75 incorporated 
most of the suggestions by the conimlttee of counselors and related personnel 
regarding alternative ways and methods of meeting the growing non-attendnnce 
problems through the establishment of an Independent Study and Counseling 
Center. 

Since the original Exoaiplary Project had for its objectives the 
reduction of the dropout rate through intensive work with potentini dropouts 
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in the 8th and 9th grades, the Independent Study and Central Guidance 
Center projections could readily be made an integral and central part of 
the Exemplary Project and vice versa. This was submitted as a proposal 
to the State Department of Education. 

>L\IN OBJECTI^/ES 

The two main objectives of the Exemplary Program still remain a) to 
achieve a decrease in the dropout rate, and, b) to provide an alternative 
(individual) study method and study center for the student who is not or 
cannot profit from the regular classroom instruction. 

COUMSELING ^ 

In order to achieve these ob,^^,ctives, the Center personnel have 
counseled approximately two hundred students who could either be considered 
potential dropouts, or who expressed. a desire to work individually on part 
of their school program. Of these two hundred students, approximately 
one-half needed ito be counseled intensively in order to keep them in school 
and make their attendance of classes more meaningful. 

giECKING OF STUDENTS FOR EXCESSIVE ABSENCES- AND NO^-SHQWS 

This chacking consisted of ascertaining whether the student actually 

had been in class; whether he was attending some classes, or whether he 

had attended for specific periods of time or had removed .-himself from some 

classes. Many of the students were found in other classes; some were 

attending a limited number of classes, and some had actually not gone to 

classes. Checks of this type were made by three counselors. 

It was also decided to check on the one hundred twenty-three eighth 

*** 

graders who had been identified last year as potential dropouts • Of these, 
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twenty-ontt had not enrolled as freshman. Eighteen of these were found to 
have acceptable reasons for not enrolling, i.e., twelve had moved to other 
cities; five are attending other schools, and one is married. The remaining 
three could not be found. 

mm VISITS 

It was necessary to make a large number of home visitations in order to 
ascertain what had happened to the no-shows, and to check on students who 
were charged with an excessive number of absences. A total of seventy-three 
home visits were made. 

STUDENT CENTER 

V7e solved some of our problenis and some of the students* problems by 
placing them in the Studiy Center. At present, there are nineteen students 
in the Center under the supervision of Mr. Ellis. Many of them need 
individual help in specific subjects, and others simply expressed a desire 
to study certain subjects on 'an individual basis. One or two h?.d severe 
attendance problems and could only be retained in school by permitting 
them to obtain credits in the Center, and working with then individually. 
Whatever the reasons, the Center seems to be helping to reduce the dropout 
rate and is also affording students an opportunity for individual study. 

Ti;o hundred thirty-one students have received personal attention through 
counseling and consequent placement into the Independent Study Center. The 
student is afforded the opportunity to function academically in an atmosphere 
of personal attention. 

Through the Independent Study Center program, ten students have r|iCi?ived 
credit for tutorial duties performed at tlie Center, In addition, fivc* 
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Students were sent to the Special Education classes as a service of the 
Independent Study Center. Five group sessions were conducted by Dr. Oscar 
Chris tensen involving tx/elve students having difficulty in high school 
attendance, credits, and personal adjustment to the high school classroom. 

Two students from the group*are no longer in school because of poor 
attendance. Success was seen, however, in that three had dropped out but 
re-entered as a result of the philosophies of personal awareness and higher 
self-concept proposed by Dr. Chris tensen • 

TESTING MP SURVEY RESULTS 

See report by Thomas Radkey and Kathryne Johndrow 

WORKSHOP PRODUCTS 

In FY73-74, twenty nine students were either double promoted to the 
ninth grade from the junior high, or were listed as retentions but were not 
withheld. Of these twenty nine students, seventeen have dropped out of 
school (SHJi). This is one example of an atmosphere conducive to failure 
which must be abolished in order to promote a successful program of dropout 
prevention. 

It is the philosophy of the Exemplary Program staff that the student 
must be givan in-depth personal attention. Those students having difficulty 
in academics will continue to fail all through school unless someone helps 
them understand wh^ they are failing and what steps must be taken to achieve 
success in academics, social acceptance, or any other personal problem. 

In conjunction with the Santa Cruz Career Education Project, the 
1974-75 Exeraplary Program sponsored excellent workshops. Mr. Joe Galley 
provided the conununity with an opportunity to benefit frora the philosophies 
of the transactional analysis school (see brochure ??1 and #2). Dr. Oscar 
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Chris tensen provided an excellent workshop concerning the Adlarian theory 
of behavior, including a live demonstration of the family constellation 
process. Both workshops brought out the importance of the home and family 
for the student. The attitudes expressed at home will be carried by the 
student. Following is a list of dropout cases, with a brief description 
of the problem involved. 

Girl, 16 years old ; Mother took Pat out of school, said her daughter was 
skipping class to fool around xvith friends. Didn^t want her getting into 
trouble. Pat wanted to return to. school. She is now re-enrolled in some 
classes. 

Boy, 19 years old ; Dropped out to work. Didn't think he could graduate, 
and was too old to continue. We helped Carlos study for G.E.D., which he 
passed, and has now joined the Army. 

G irl, 18 years old ; She is working full time. Father agrees she should work 
to help family. Sylvia wants to continue education in night school. 

Boy, 17 years old : l7orks at Capin's as a security guard. Parents content 
to see son working, don't really care for further education. Angel would 
like to continue his education in the future, but now has to pay upkeep on 
car. 

Boy, 18 years old ; Unemployed. Mother doesn't want him in school. Tie 
must work to help meet expenses, family is on welfare. Robert doesn't want 
to return to school. 

Girl, 17 years old : Roberco's sister. Works at Kress store; Lives with 
older sister. Satisfied with work experience. Mother's only interest is 
that she is not dependent on her. 

Boy, 17 years old : At preseat on probation (transportation of drugs) . 
Doesn't feel school can help him, but will register in September. HoLher 
would like for him to leave town, change environment. Doesn't believe this 
school can do much to help son. 

Boy, 17 years old ; Lives with mother. Works with father, v/ho has remarried.. 
Has been on his ow^n since he was thirteen years of age. Father doesn't care 
for son to be in school; says all problems stem from associations in school. 
Saul would like to be in school to fool around, but says teachers and students 
don't understand him. 

Twins, boy and girl, 17 years old ; Both dropouts. Guadalupe livens in Tucson 
with family. Francisco lives here with pareats. Parents want .Franciscr* to 
continue school. Francisco will return to school in September. 
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Boy, 17 years old : Father has Armando working in warehouse with him. Would 
rather he work, doesn't feel school will do any good. Armando doesn't feel 
school has much to offer him. 

Of tha eleven cases presented, there were three brother/sister cases. 
The importance of parental attitude cannot be stressed more.' 

The Independent Study Center promoted a program of self-awareness, 
utilizing materials for goal-setting and self -concept from Synergistics, Inc. 
Such a program is essential for the student who has had little success in 
the academic environment. Personal problems seem so much more pressing to 
the student than a poor grade. 

Nogales Public Schools has attempted to provide alternatives for students 
during two and a half years. We have not arrived at that Utopian formula 
which will forever solve the problem of the school dropout, but we feel that 
our approach has made some outstanding gains. To stop attempting to solve 
the problem is to fail, so we will continue to expand our program and try 
different approaches as the need dictates. We hope that our attempts have 
not been in vain, and that other districts will explore and carry on from 
this point. 
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co:r--Co a::aly3I3 of t:^: AiriTTji:i: o:/r:cTio:::-Ar^; 



.vi; ATTiTu^'E SCALE Fon f:iT:: idi^::ti^icatig:: of piopouts 



AT Ia. i/^;:3 ii^'^f sc:;'.OL 



go: :?![;'•: r ;-y 
.:A7;i:r- t: jo:::;:;:^:: 
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Tli e :'3uos ~C (1/ropout:) r>cala 
All Attitude ilcaie for tlrii Id'^atiCicaLi'ja o.'" r^ronoiitzG 



There v.-iara thr*,ie uiindred si::ty aight rey;ionses to tlie 

G tateiudii t *'T;y favqriue^ sul;ject ia school i.s . ' 

lacludjid are eleven (11) in a llo Corxient cate::;ory, x/liica v.^ere state-oie: 
dra^.-zin*- no response from the studeut. rollowizij^ is the breakcloiz-n Ly 
subject aad aunber oc re:.ipon3e3. Those subjects listed without a nuiVr. 
X'ere nieationed one tine. 



FAv ORITZ 5ULJi:CT 

i^'one (u) 

r."o Cor.:n;eat (11) 

All of taer/i (6) 

Al.^,ebra (22) 
Art (15) 

Bachelor Survival 
Uaiad (e) 
Liiolo^y (4) 
?>uildin.?: Trades 

Chorus (C) 
Cooking (6) 

Decorative Arts 

Drafting 
Drama (6) 

t;a:7,lish (24) 

French (3) 

General ".asiness (3) 
Guitar 
GyiTt (33) 
Cynnastics (20) 



Health 

History (2) 

uoae Furnishin^r-'S (2) 

:[6ne Economics (4) 

Ilatu (44) 

•Matter and i:lner<T;y (4) 
Ilechanical Drawinp; O'i) 
I line 

Reading 

Self-Unders tandiiij^, (3) 
Seizing (10) 
Science (17) 
Shop (15) 
Spanish (12) 

Tennis (2) 
Typlu- (22) 

vTelding (5) 
•■loodshon (23) 
L-orld Studies (7) 



lita Dsnos .; (P.rouout) Scale 
Attitude Seals for the Idantif icatio:; of I^ropouts 



'^-i^^-^.^ware taraa hundred thirty seven (337) responses to the fill-^^-n 
staten;<iat \:<j worst subject is t i i " 

no ^ ' ' category, which ^^^^Tltaternents drawi.^ 

no raspons.^ uy tae stuaent. Follo:.;ing is the breakdo,m by subject and 

onTtx-e ■ ^-j-^- ii^ted without a number wire rriationed 



Isone (4G) 

Ilo Coinaeni: (24) 

All of tlieni 

Algebra (35) 
Art (2) 

3aad 
Biology 

Civilizacioa y Cultura 
Cooking (4) 

English (45) 

General us in ess (17) 
Gym (3) 

Gymnastics (2) 

Health 
History (2) 



Hath (77) ■ 
Hatter and Ener.a;y 

Reading 

Science (3) 
Sev/ing (2) 
Shop (2) 

Social Studies (4) 
Spanish (30) 

Tennis 
Typing (29) 

Welding (5) 

V/orld Studies (10) 
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The Denos p (Dropout) Scale 
All Attitude Scale for tho Identification on Dropouts 



ijelow ia.aii alpiiauetical listing; of careers noted by students in 
reply to the £ollowin3 statement- ^'Ric^Iit now, I tiiiaU I vould like to 

be a ^ \7lien I finish school.'' The nunber of responses are listed 

next to the career. Those vith no number \/erc uentioned oace. 



Accountant (3) 
t\ctress/Actor (3) 
xVdvertising 
Airplane pilot (12) 
Aninal photographer 
.'\nthropolo;^is t 
A^rchaeolo^ist (4) 
Architect (12) 
Army (3) 
Artist (7) 
Astronomer (3) 

Bank cashier (2) 
jieauty consultant 
Bo okkee per ( 2 ) 
Border Patrol 
Boxer 

Business nanajer (2) 



niectricai engineer (3) 
Electrician (3) 
Electric- guitarist 
L 1 einen t ary t e ache r ( 2 ) 
Engineer (13) 

Farmer 

Fashion designer 
FBI agent 

Fish and Game, warden (5) 

Fireman (3) 

Florist 

Football player (3) 
Forest ranger (9) 

Carae warden (2) 
General manager 
Geologist 



Car dealer 
Carpenter (3) 
Cartoonist (2) 
Cashier 
Coach 

Competitive swimmer 
Computer operator 
Computer programmer 
Construction (5) 
Cook 
Cop (10) 

Dancer (2) 
Dental assistant 
Dentist 

Deputy sheriff 
De rma t o i o ^,1 s t 
Detective (.'^7 
Doctor (27) 



Immigration officer (2) 
Interior decorator (3) 

Judj>e 
Junior 

Lawyer (20) 
Livestock inspector 

■•tachine operator 

^lagician 

^ 'a til ema t i c i an 

.' -echanic (25) 

^ le ch ani c al en inee r 

\'er chant 

1 liner (2) 

^todel (7) 
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Naval officer (2) 
navigator 
Newspayvar editor 
Nurse 

Oceano[;^rapaer 
Opera sin.^-er 

Painter (2) 
Plileontologist 
Park ran.'^^er 
Parole officer (2) 
Peace Corps 
Pharmacist 
Physical therapist 
Plumber (2) 
Policewoman 
Political scientist 
Priest (2) 
Probation officer 
Produce man (2)) 
Professional golfer 
Professional roper 
Psychiatrist" 
Psychologist (4) 
Pusher 

Radiologist 
Rancher (4) 
Reporter (2) 
Rock and roll sin.Q;er 



Salesper5.;on (6) 
Scientist 
Secretary (3.3) 
Senior 

Service career 
Social v/orlcer (4) 
Son^^/riter 

Sportin;; ^oods salcsnan 

Store acma^ei" 

Stewardess (11) 

Student (4) 

Purveyor 

Sports aunouncer 

Teacher (27) 

Teacher's aide 

Technician 

Telephone cornpany 

Telephone operator 

Therapist 

Truck driver (2) 

T3'pist 

U.S. Cus tons a.cen t 

Veterinarian (9) 

Ueather^.ian 
♦Jelder (2) 
'/riter (2) 



The L.e:?,os D (Iiropout) Scale 
An Attitu:;3 Scale for th-a Identification of Dronouts 



"nara wera four huaJred thirty ei-lit (43:) respoasas to th« 
caac-li3t stater^aat b'olor;. Follovia.r; each statement is the nupbor of 
rc3?oa.=^as to that staterr.eat. It should be noted that soma students ~ 
cviectcaa saveral stater-ents, and that sor.e planning to finish university 
study c.iec.'.ed only university, which leavinc the hi^h school stater^ent' 



I iLitekid -to finish 

Ili-li Gcaool 165 



Trade School 20 



Jr. Collate 71 



Uni\''ersity IG? 

Listed beiox-7 are t^/elve responses other than Chose Provided b- 
the survey. ~ 

No Co-iraeat . 9 

Do not i a tend 
to finish 1 



9 th ^-rade 
10th ^rade 
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Tiie Denos D (Dropout) Scale 
An Attitude Scale for the Identification of Dropouts 



Follovincj is a list of student responses to the statement ''School 

\7ould be a lot better for ne if The responses are placed 

under tvelva categories.. Some responses were given uore than once and 
appear r^ith the nunber of tines ^iven in parentheses. There uere 
sevent37 fiaven (77) students who left the above statement unanswered. 

CoCT.ents con ce ruin <3; classes taken 

There ':;ere less required subjects. 
\ vie didn't have to take History our junior or senior year. 

Classes uould be more interesting and there v7ould be :aore subjects. 

History and English veren' t required for four years. 

I had z.iore time to finish the work I am doing in that subject. 

I enjoyed Algebra and Spanish nore. 

I had interesting subjects that I like. 

En;?;li3h wasn't so hard. 

Sone subjects would be r.iade riore interesting and open - teachers do 
a lot of talking and don't- give students a chance to say what they 
v/ant to. 

If I don' t have Spanish. 

We Liad :.iore tir.";e to finish work. (2) 

Ilorc interesting^ classes. (^) 

tionev/orlc v/as done at school. 

I could underatand Math. 

Sona oc the classes I take v7ould not be so borinf^ and I could ".at 
more interested in soir.e of ny classes. (2) 

I di^ui^ t have typin;^. 

Some of th^t^lasses were not so borinf^;. 
Tlie classes were snorter and not so boriap;. 
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Conoauts coacernin.c: sch e duling and classes offered 
More classes ware offered. 

L.ss r,ov±ns around of classes and subjects durins the year. 

"^f^ 'T '^^^^^ subjects but when the school year ba^l.^s 
v.ita a class 3/ou really don't want. 
I could taice whatever I wanted. 

I.'e had a free period for us students and if we pichad our own classes. 
;7e had more classes besides 6 - I like school this way. 

We learned other things besides Ilistor:., Science, etc. and stufiod 
eri-onVi?:^^^^ ''''''' ^^--^ ^'-^^ relationsh-f w^t:t1--is 

There were a lot better courses, ^radins differently and better 
xn.eres.ed teachers. If the office wouldn't push so much on students. 

v/e sonetines change classes, for e.ranple, if one day Fn^i-. and o-^ 
day no - or something like that. an J one 

I had Independence Hall for freshman enalic,!!. 
'..'e had nore clas^ies to choose fron. 

I could pick my otra subjects and do most of thea I like to do. 
There i/ould be les^ classes. 



■ or ai.anpie, aavmr; 3or:e subject to do r.-ith la^;. 



tuture 



'^^"g'^eg ts con c e m i n ■n; 1 2 ci c" 1 2 r s 

Stf It? Izf ' ''''''' " °' '^^-^ 

b'e h.ad b'jtter tcachinr tcchniaues. 

fair ^o'"iT'- """'f" "^""^"^ '^--^ '"-^ they ^vre 

fair to all tae students and not just s one. (2) 

3!^!55^'' ^^'^ ^-o'e friendly ana entnusias tic. 
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Connan-t3 concernin'" co-ucaars '(coatVi) 
Th'iv mad bet.::er toacaers. 
Tcac.icrs ^■J^rep.'^ t so boring. (2) 

Teac^t^rs woula talL nore auout [icrj to do soi.eLhln- aad thea test' you. 

If I ^ollo'-.; evviry rul- mJ teachers would he fair xath students. 

Teachers will Jo r-hat taey are to do and not do 3o^.et:iiii- anot'^r::^^' class 
io iolu;?.. 

Teachers should not help the -ood students, but the stud..nts chat need 
aelp, 

I uould chan-^e 30:ie of ny teachers and chan^-e the hours* 
I ^;oald not have the teachers I have. 
I-ore understanding teachers. 
I had another teacher. 

Teachers would eicplain uiore clearly aad help. 

All teachers were straight and fair x;ith everyone. 

I can talk to teachers rr^.ore. 

le they :7ould fire sane of the teachers that have the old wav of teaching. (2 

Teaciiern would be less strict or be a little nice. 

If I had the sane teacher T h:-id in Cth f^rade. 

Tiie tenders :;ive .le i^iore help in all ny subjects. 

i:very teacher ^^ouid^-rade their students dependin.^ on the caoacitv 
of './or.cin^. 

The teachers vould put in ei^tra tiae if a student needs lielp. (2) 

Th.e teachers v/ould be nore friendly and v/oildn't -et nad if you -.a'-'^ 
a r.iistahe. 

Teac.ier'3 see you as an individual not ai a t-/hole. If th^^^ '7ouid-i^t 
cnbarrasG you in front of the class. If they understand "even-one has 
different thou^fits and opinions. 

The^teachers ;7ho teach dn-lisu wouldn't -ive so nuca rxorh and vouH 
:^raae better and :'>;ct a new batch of teachers. 

They -et better teachers - not so old. 
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Conizeal:;; coacernin.r; Leac^iers (coac*d) 



T^ac'A'irs wouldnjj^^j-^et: us for just any littla t\iin- wa do. And I 
tainL that teacher:^ r.houldn't liit tlie studc^nto, bacaus-^ if Lha" r-et 
thxi student very r.iaa, tuCt student will ait tuti teacher Lac'i, ;icij you 
will do son;etaia:; a:.>out the student, but not about t!ia teacher, 

Tc^aclierzi could naybe ;^et to knov their students a lot better, T-t.ey 
should realiiie that ue have a lot of thin,?;s to connent about whetlier 
ai^,reein\- or disa^reeiuj^. 

If they could teach a little more on what v;e need to leam. 

l.y uath teacher x./oulda't choo everybody in our class, including r.e 
for ansv/erin;.; a question urong and e:q)lain things to u3' better- 
Gone teachers would not grade so hard. They expect nore than anyone 
can ^ive. !:ost teachers ??rade by points and I thiul: that is not' fair 
for anyone. 

Teachers did not knock your nrada down for conduct or tardies or 
absences. 

Teachers would understa^id more the probletas we r.iay have la soae subjects 
or assignments wa have to do- (2) 

Teachers wouldn't make it so hard-on ine. -Jeil, soine of the teachers 
do help me, -but not all of them- 

I like for instance, that I ;-;et a better nath toaclier. It':? not that 
I don't lil-.e h.im or can't -et aloni^ with bin but he doesn't kno\7 liow 
to teach tae subject. Also for some teachers to treat all their 
rit'.iuer.us the sane- I also don't liLe the rumors that th.ey start in the 
school. And I can't understand v/hy sone people are pushers. 

Teachers would help the students with nore probleas than the snart 
students ;7h.o. should be helped but not as riuch. 

joae teachers would erqolain the \rork or honework for the ones ':ho didn't 
understand. 

School were more interesting if teachers r/ould Just lead vou o^^f in a 
conversation and let everyone else .^et in, too. You learn a lot aore 
li!^e that. 

It ^rasn't so borin,-. A lot of the teach.ers Just do as ::\ixch as they 
have to and never any extra to help students. Teachers are su:)noh':ed to 
be h.ere for our benefit, but a few lie about ^lao.t students do -a I tell 
tiie principal tliey did things t'.iey didn't do. 

I am satisfied^.but sor.e of the teachers should pay nore attention to tb.e 
stude.its that are not that snart and T;aat to learn lore. 




Coaments co.icernia^; taaclvihrs (coau'd) 

Tiv3 teachers wo^xlu o.ot be so :iarsh. lH ih^y voulvirr^t '^oX go ria>! 
you'rj a niautLj oc two late. If, v'l-in you n.il;3 a .-lijtalce and cloa't: 
uadarstaad^ if thay \7ouldn' t -et p.ad. 

Tfciac'.iers would un>'larcitancl yvour proMens, a.i'.I they wouldn't bo on 
your backs all the tiir.e . rmt^, it's all right the v;ay it is ri:;ht 
no'v/. 

The teachers would slow in giving us worl:. 



CoriLueuLis coacemiag; cou;?.selors 



The school had sor.ieone interested in th.e students and their problems 
lih.e t'iie counselor.'ii at the junior hifih. 

Counselors to vorh out problair.3 Z7±ta students and not ssnd letters 
hoi:e. 

!Ir. Morales wasn't here. 

They xreren't so hard on being tardy so ofrten and if ar. Morales would 
stay out of m;^ bu-^iness because he doesn't riake thinr:s any better ^.ith 
ne and riy no the r and father. 

The principal and advisors, counselors, teachers irould be r.ore fair to 
students who don't understand the \/orh and ;;ive then special atcention, 
not tiie yrood ones. 



Coi' -nents concernin.^, 'Lacilities and activities 
ITe liad '-.ore activities. 
The r;c'^30l ^.rasn' t 30 cirowded. 

It -■:z'j bi:y:er an^^ [ wouldn't be so la^y to ditch sone classes. 

M"e .lad a better prv:)«_-^ran, better scliool eciuipr.ient , esPecLail-.'' i-i 
• atb.letics . 

This sc lool v;otiid help tl^e nusic pror;r?.n3 it needs a lot hej'^ - 
thinl; it could u.ie so.ie noney. 

More !:acilities (2) 

If t-iey irould do it a little bif;;3er. 

If tney had better desks, books, and sport facilities. 

They T/ould have 10:^0 roo:7is for the activities that I ^^ant and nj:hv*r 
studeats v/ould x;ant to have. 

More ciubs, supplies, bi^^^^er ^r/^.? could '^•o to basketcali '^a.x-i . 
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£2n-!Eieat:s,.conce^^ 

If ch-3y x;oaid [juild a b<itter school. 

If Che school had mor- and better ntaCerials. 

^:or.2 Eonay to be nut into the school. 

ir I vara 3oin.;> to a batter school somex/Iiera else. 

It v/as bi~';ar and I wouldn't b--^ qi 1-)-,, - • ^ ^ 

-ca . o_ so la.y to ciitca sone classes. 

haJ a better and r-orc modern school. 
If the school v-asu't falliiij apart. 

l^j^ and classes .;ould have tools to work .a th - for 

e...-...pie, crc - nas nothing only paper. 

The school wasn't so crowded. (3) 

Th.er- was someplace .>ood to eat, outside basketh-ill , 

^or .elding, o..d .avbe one or the faculty '^lust'oli Tl^^,^''''^''' 

The facilities v/ere improved. 

There were i^.ore activities - stricter teachers. 
There vas another hi'-h school. 
I 30 to another school. 

S/e had ;r.ore oport:V sunplies and bettf^r co-u-'-^^ - , , 

vreight roon and basketball ;:yra. - and a better track a,.d 

■/e aad . Letter school, nore equip.ent, bi,,.er field, etc. . 

Tnere .ould ue .ore activities - nore teacaers. 

It were la a different town and x^e h-d n h-.^^ > , 

facilities. b2tter school with raore 

Ir ve would pet the bon,; mco/r. ' e 

.lULe room tor tae students of .TiIS. 

.,a.v. cacii studeat more attention, 
'./e had a better qyn aad separate cafeteria. 
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J^Qjlgento. facilities aad nrr^.,.,.. _r_^^^jj^ 
::e had bettor facilitias, otaen/isa It's ol:ay. 
'■■■^ Aad a S'.;in-iia'; pool. 

Co^u-^fe.^t:5 c onceraigor ocaar students ■ 

•r:K. other students ..ould not bother n.. .^hile I an studyia,,. ' ' 

.All the students do r;ali in school - rr.-.f- ^ 

new thiags. scnooi x.a.it ^.le teac.iers want - le.-irn 

r.ia students and teachers would cooperate to.^ether. (2) 

ifuSly'pr^blS:^ '^""^^ roo., there are 

r,uc:-. fa.t studeats. TVs b^.tr toi° -^-^ ^---^^ -u-.er r.ainz vith 
vould shx.; discriniaation. ^^'"-^ '^^^ ^'^^■'^ ^^'^^-^^ 1^ 

Til-, sauiors ;70ulda't have to 'xaduate. . ' ' 

i:v.r:.body ,;ould ;.al, to I...p the school Loohin, .atter. 

la^ro ^vouicia'c .-Wo much disorder -'p the h->n. , 
x-^ taa reach.ers <:oulda' t he so ..trict. ' 

Peo,l. or stud.at. ".are at .caool voa'd :riea.lxer. 
Tiie principal should -et all i-.,- stu.!-.->f- ,■ 

school and drop then for ^o^ if, i ^^^""^ "■^'•^^^ ^^^-"^ to 

I'd bo -oinrr aromd -.cith thj .-uy I li.'.r.. 
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I could uiss uaybe a fcv days of school Just: because I didn^L xraat to 



po and it \70ulda' L .visiter to anyone, ao lc:u; as I ivOpU r.y .^radas 



You wt^.ren't forced to to school, y.avbc; :r.ora nco^lc i/ouid v;.) to 

GCilOOl. 

I ^'uro:l^t press:ired go riuch ri:-)out it. And I wasn't Forced to cone - 
I cuuli couie wfioa I vanted to. 

TA^y ';;uulda' t b.i .so* strict oa lo-/aririg yowc ^^rade bcHcause of a cercala 
a::;orjit of tardiaa . I feel Gcliool vork is more Innortaat than the tcacliers 
waatiar. vou rigiit iu your seat uliea the beli rin;;s. 

I dida't have to co.!e to school - it's a bure. 

The atueauaiice x/ould not be so strict. Anyone can ?;at r^ick si>: davs 

l:i a t-.;clve w^ek period. They saould have it six day:^ per six weehs. 
It "joula be a lot Letter. 



Couiinents concaraiaq dru.^/j 

They change sonia of tae teaciiers and cau:;ht all the pot heads. 
Trouble v.akers, lihe those who tahe dru<>3 , vere reptiuvod from school. 
There ^/on't be a lot of not head:? or trouble n:Takers. 
'iTell, 1,' tiiere voaii act be too nuch touy,!\ -^uys lihe iparijuanos. 

^9r\^l^>!^ cor.cerairi;; ci.-.e o^ lugch break and school hours 



If th.e ureaks vere five ninutes Ioniser, so vou won^t be under -pressure 
^^lilc ^ettin^ your books and hurrying to class, .^jid if ^-le were allowed 
to c'-^e--^ '^u^- on cjrt.u.ii davs. 

^^e cou'.d start th.e day earlier by startia- at 7:T' a.m. to 3^.00 p.i... 
'lore becueen oe }:!<:>. Is . 

:3i.i.>r': jir days ~ batu^r .v.^ai^j.reat '^yn classes, 
:iorj ti.:i3 for lu.ich. 

I \:o\ilJ: r,\ria^'^. 3ore cT.T^'ses and if school '/as out at o.m. 

The V -.-.ve us r.iore tLr?.i ror lunch and at L.^ast Mi.iutes of a ""r^.e 

oerioJ, 

It \r\ 'r,'L 30 lo I • - Daybe if ^;ent earlier an<! -ot out at 2:3^ lilre 
a sc:iool ill Call fo 
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The school hours vrould be sizortur, becauGCi sonetincs Hv the and 
of t\o day you'r-^ tirad and h3.v2 a heatlache. (2) 

w'g co:.:a just in tho norninf;. 

I didn't cor-e out school late in the after:nooa, because it's 
aard to do a lot of homework and ^et to bed before IC. 

Shorter classes and ir.ore intorGstin.^ subjects. 

We "irould start school so early. 

r,ot out earlier - and the teachers srould ^-^et to.T^ether and say T7hich 
one is Go^'-^^i.? to ^iva hoca:;orh instead of all. 

Connents concerning; stud-->nt input 

It v;a3 .-Jij^ger and wouldn't ha so lazy to ditch some classes. 

I would try studyin- harder and I \;ouId got better ;-vrade3 if I tried. 

I finish. 

I graduate and ret a job. (3) 

I had to work harder for ny -rades and really study • (/r) 
If I ';ere snarter^ courr^e. 
I x/ould talk no re. 

Give it Liore att^.rLLi:ion and v/ork harder, 

I \/ould try hardor and not fool around. (*:) 

I studied no re. 

If I ;;0L involved .'^orn. 

If I could do j~;ore e::tra credit work. (2) 
I -'O.sn't so lar-iv. ' (2) 

I cn-e and learn and not play - anri if I a;- ::>lanr;ia- to einirjk It, 

I^oarticipnte more in school activities - ..uk' if I ^♦o^L out rore ofte-i 
\:i.t i ;;irl;.-; soniewh jr."* , 

I study and . pass t>e subjects I r^tudyin^ ;u:d nans ev.-i worst ^ 
so I ran -raduate - and do well in r:i;r sport > ars well. 
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I voiiJda'c r-.ijd ou r.'uc.i sciiool. 
I Cr;- To ieara Lc -ry to lil-.j it. 

I ".n,L.J 3t:uJy pore, ..d if teac:u.r. .-oul.i t.:-.h l.ettar and .::.laiu b.tter. 
I ^ta^: '::,u :-hil^ L:':.nv;T: and if it v-r- shorter. 

'i"/"/:":- ^1^- as.i:,K.:eut:. or :.o.o:;or:. .na b.hav^ 

^./Xu.i l :- Lcacxier-j all caci tl.ie. 

I .ouXd do betto. in :^atl,. if C .na. to do ...t: r 



[■:^it:li- ^ur.^.? l;i ^:c- class- 



^ fi.L'I a ^v-iv of nor. l:oi;:in'r tp^^^. 



o::a/ 1.1 if: i ^ . (3) 



e 
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It ••oiii.i sc-iv 2:!',e it is ;io'.:. 

T,i!.-,i it. • ■» 

Ir, o. -. . for cic. 

i. ::aiu:. c... .caool i. ,ai rL, .L an.l I':. :,la,l ti.au a:., ia sc.ool. ' 
I IV-.ti scaool v/ay it; i;; niv,;. 

tiaiviv" ^-"-^ --iec.s b.^ausa he's a ,r..t " 

^r^'^v'^■ ^'^'^ ^^^^^^^^ --^^ ^.a.- t.ie. o. .c, 

C.;orLii, sa:-- laorc. u-i to clpto - ao".- i ,i . 
yei.. aad .con Ja.^la, on .la^^: 

I could sp.'ic-v. :J^^ uiiv>;y. 
I ;,o i:o cAe nal vjr:: Li:? . 

....a..a .at.,.r, taair f.iaad:: iastaal o:" taair JLcuuca!; " 

T :ia;aac.l to i2t:. -^ea ..o to co.:.' ,0 va: U:"^. 

Tao t iia'ai -'jr^ - . >- 

" ' ■■ '■ ^- -;-n^.tt -.;as a a r Laci ra a . 

•:ora l-^.c.-r.-^tia-.- c'aaaas. a6t ar, r-uc. ao---oV ...,.a ... 
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